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Yin and the Art of Theological Education 
by E. Todd Shy, M.Div. Senior 


The Master of Divinity is a strange-sounding 
degree. A seminary education is an ambiguous 
experience. On the one hand, seminary is about 
professional training, like law school, or medical 
school. We who follow the M.Div. track are here to 
learn to become Christian ministers of some sort. Fair 
enough. On the other hand, however, a theological 
education is a uniquely expansive one. It spreads 
personal and theoretical horizons much broader than 
“professional degree” suggests. I think this is so 
because of the inherently volatile nature of religious 
experience, and the slippery nature of studying its 
implications. To feel “called into ministry” is not 
simply to feel drawn to a profession, as all but the most 
unflappable of us are aware. A religious 
call reaches down to our _ existential 
depths, to where we “live and move and 
have our being.” Theological education 
shakes us, and implicates us. And it 
should. 

For this reason I don't find it at all 
surprising that so many people enter 
seminary with one intention and leave with another. I 
don't find it all surprising that people leave here unsure 
about serving in the parish. I know this poses a 
legitimate concern for the Christian community. It is 
the obvious aim of a seminary to train pastors for the 
Church. But this process is still not as predictable as 
the training of lawyers and accountants (thank God). 

As one who finds himself shifting attention 
away from parish ministry just as I should be 
launching into it, I don't feel that my three years, or the 
seminary's generous resources, have been squandered. 
I came here with certain dilemmas. I leave, in May, 
with different ones. I gained clarity in some areas, and 
lost the desire for clarity in others. These ongoing 
struggles, these shifting horizons, don't mark the failure 
of a theological education. It indicates instead the 
highly volatile nature of pursuing and maintaining 
theological interests at all. Without this unsettling 
dimension Christian leadership would indeed be one 
more vocation, and seminary would be one more 
professional school. But a seminary which sees itself 
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as a professional school is not worth its salt. 
Consequently, those of us facing a non-parish life when 
we leave, needn't, in my book, feel like we've missed 
the point, or let down the side. 

In his new novel, In the Beauty of the Lilies, 
John Updike writes of a turn-of-the-century 
Presbyterian minister (a PTS grad no less), who leaves 
his Office in mid-career, and finds that he cannot shift 
easily into a new vocation--he ends up _ peddling 
encyclopedias door to door. The man_ loses 
“respectability” in the community, writes Updike. “A 
whiff of betrayal clung to him. He had deserted his 
post. The world can accomodate many sincere 
opinions, but has no lasting use for turncoats.” 

The man, of course, was no 
traitor. Neither are those of us heading 
away from the parish. The seminary has 
not failed us. And we have not failed the 
Church. 

I think, on the contrary, that in 
an increasingly specialized and technical 
academic world, Christian seminaries 
have the privilege of being uniquely expansive. I have 
spent three years here reading and thinking about 
theology, philosophy, history, ethics, politics, and the 
community I participate in called the Church. Minus a 
few introductory, undergraduate-like lecture classes, it 
has been bliss. The seminary, rather than tightening 
the reins of admission and curriculum should, in my 
view, allow even more variety, more possibilities for 
idiosyncratic interests and strategies. Real vision is the 
product of unpredicted experience. Let idiosyncrasy 
flow like ariver. What makes us different, as one wise 
professor here has observed, is precisely what makes 
us interesting. Let theological education become even 
more expansive. 

If religious experience is more like a novel or a 
poem than a treatise or a textbook, as I suspect it 1s, it 
would be appropriate to close with this imperative 
from E.M. Forster: “Expansion. That is the idea the 
novelist must cling to. Not completion. Not rounding 
off but opening out.” 

May your seminary experience open out. 


The Testament 











Seminary, Spot Shooting and Getting the Yang of It 


by Dwight P. Davidson, M.Div. Senior 


There’s no way in the world I can compete 
with the rhetorical force of such Whitmanesque 
aphorisms as, “Real vision is the product of 
unpredicted experience” or with lyrical allusions like, 
“Let idiosyncrasy flow like a river.” With these guns 
in Shy’s holster, Rochefoucauld himself might not have 
been able to give him a square fight. So I'll simply 
default. No aphorisms for me--I’Il use analogies. 

If you've ever been to an archery competition, 
my guess is that you've already made up your mind 
that you'll never go back to another. Competitive 
archery may in fact be the only viable rival to TV golf 
for the Most Boring Sport to Watch Award. But this, 
as any archer knows, is not because archery is dull-- 
it's because target shooting is dull. 
Standing around in the middle of a field 
in starched trousers, aiming at a 
stationary bullseye one hundred yards 
away and lauching projectiles at it over 
and over again, ad infinitum, may 
require patience and skill, but it certainly 
doesn't require art. 

Interesting archers do some- 
thing else--called spot shooting, a practice which the 
inimitable Fred Bear revived in the 1960s. Whereas 
target shooting evolved from the tradition of the 
longbowman who needed a steady hand to be able to 
lob arrows over the castle walls from hundreds of 
yards away, spot shooting was handed down from the 
archer on horseback who had to draw, as it were, from 
the hip. These horsemen didn't have time to stand 
around ruminating to themselves, “Am I drawing 
equally hard each time?” “Am I holding at the corner 
of my mouth or at the bottom of my chin?” ‘Where 
ought the tip of the arrow be on the target given my 
distance?” Those are all target shooting questions. 

Spot shooters don't care about the “rules” 
handed down by the archery snobs on the green. Their 
goal is to hit the target, not to be consistent in the way 
that they hit it. And this requires a whole different way 
of thinking about shooting. If you were a spot shooter, 
you wouldn’t see your target or the tip of your arrow 





as a discrete object standing against a discrete 
background, rather you would see both as a part (often 
a moving part) of your whole range of vision--each of 
the parts of the whole would sort of come together (I 
can almost hear all of you psychologists thinking, 
“Gestalt!”). Accuracy 1s determined not by calculating 
distances and string tensions, but by trusting your 
instincts. You’ve seen a situation like X before, and 
you did something like Y. Maybe that’ll work here, 
you decide to yourself, in a split second. You draw 
and you shoot--Quick, without thinking about it. If 
you have enough experience, and if you trust yourself, 
you Il hit the target about nine times out of ten. 

Which is a roundabout way of saying, I’m not 
so sure that talk of idiosyncracy flowing 
like a river is an adequate way to think 
about this whole seminary experience. 
Seminary at its best is like learning how 
to spot shoot. We’re not sitting around 
absorbing “the rules,” but neither are 
we lobbing arrows into the sky at 
random. A productive vision--one that 
the Church desperately needs--isn’t so 

much the “result of unpredicted experience” as it is the 

result of our growing comfortable with our instincts, 

precisely because they have served us well before, as a 

guide in the midst of our unpredicted experiences. 

I think this is what Todd is really getting at. 
Not that Seminary somehow teaches us to revel in the 
randomness of life, but that it provides us a place 
where, if we choose to, we can practice at this thing we 
call our “faith” and, in the context of a Christian 
community, develop the sort of instincts that will allow 
us to feel as though we’ve hit a target when we finally 
set our sites on (and “draw on”) the question of 
vocation, and any of our other, ultimately bigger, 
questions. 

So for my part I say, may you, in God’s care, 
learn to trust yourself (which is the real art of 
theological education), and may your 
experience come together. 


seminary 
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A Poetic Reply 
to M. Castagna’s Fall issue poem 


By Dr. Daniel Misliore 


Let’s celebrate Signor Castagna 
With music, wine and fresh Lasagna. 


How wondrously he tells the story 
Of Welker, Allen and Migliore. 








Lines Composed Mostly in the Shower 
By Michael Castagna, M.Div. Middler 


It’s perfectly ironic: 

My peers are frowning less 
But looking more parsonic. 
(Methinks the reason lies 
Not far from gin and tonic!) 


To rid our dining place 
Of poisonous commotions, 


Dispute with what’s on plates 
And eat the theologians! 


If souls bear transmigration, 
Machen and all his churls 

May here do expiation. 

Hence, Do not feed the squirrels! 


Comparatively speaking, 

The class of ‘97 

Is pious and outreaching-- 

Of whom ten or eleven 

May someday take to preaching 


Or even get to heaven! 


The Testament 








Coexistence or Conversation? 


Of Rats, Doves, and Theology at Princeton Seminary 


by Timothy Dobe, M.Div. Middler and 
Brian D. Ellison, M.Div. Junior 


One morning each fall, in the basement of 
Hodge Hall, a new version of the Rat Dance seal 
emerges from the smudges and scuff marks of 
years past. It is a commentary in paint—a critique 
of the seminary, the church, or Christendom at 
large. Like a rat, the seal is sometimes amusing, 
sometimes frenetic, and sometimes biting. 
Administrators, faculty and students are all 
potential targets of the mysterious artists’ poison 
paintbrushes: this year’s seal skewered President 
Thomas Gillespie and Dean Carolyn Nicholson 
sweeping various symbols (a pink triangle, a red 
ribbon, a copy of the PTS sexual harassment 
policy) under a rug, and Professor Abigail Rian 
Evans guiding a lengthy line of identical junior rats 
into a brown bag marked “G.M.” and “Field Ed.” 

But then the unthinkable happened. Someone 
painted over the rats. One morning in advent, 
Hodge residents awoke to find a simple dove 
carrying an olive branch on a plain blue 
background. The substitute seal also carried the 
notation, “Luke 3:4-6”: the account of John the 
Baptist fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Responses varied; some 
tempers rose. 

Had the original seal been an appropriate 
social commentary, or had it been a mean-spirited 
personal attack? Was the paintover a silencing of 
healthy dialogue, or was it a bold contribution to 
that dialogue? 

* KK 

The saga of the Rat Dance seal may be 
representative of a wider and more important 
tension rising on campus. It raises questions that 
many now comment on privately, but few are 
ready to address widely. What is the theological 
direction of the seminary? Are students getting 
more conservative, and what do “‘conservative”’ 





and “liberal” mean anyway? Is there enough trust, 
respect and openness among students to admit 
and discuss where they disagree and still get 
along? And are other changes in the seminary 
community—a renewed interest in spirituality and 
personal piety, for example—related to a 
theological shift? These questions are not easily 
answered, and discussion about them may be as 
important as the answers themselves. This article 
seeks to be a start. 

Nailing down the theological direction of the 
student body is a challenging task, partly because 
the perspective changes from person to person. 
Tiffany Nicely, M.Div. senior, recalls an 
experience from her junior year: “I went to my 
mailbox and found two letters. Both told me to 
leave Princeton as soon as possible, but for 
different reasons. One was afraid I'd be tainted by 
the rampant liberalism here, the other, the 
oppressive conservatism.” Certainly, perceptions 
of such things depend on one’s perspective. Still, 
many identify particular changes—even in the last 
few years—that may indicate a more conservative 
direction. 
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Consider the case of Carmen Aiken, whose 
presence alone may be symbolic of the change. 
Aiken grew up in a Baptist tradition, where she 
locates her conversion experience. She graduated 
from Oral Roberts University, and has more 
recently “fellowshipped” in pentecostal and 
charismatic churches, embracing that tradition’s 
practices, such as glossalalia and other “ecstatic 
experiences.” She doesn’t fit the stereotype of 
what many think of as the “typical” Princeton 
Seminary student. But her classmates have seen fit 
to elect her their representative to the Student 
Government Association. 

Many students who have been here a few 
years share observations that may reflect the 
change more concretely. Diana Brawley and 
Dorisanne Cooper, two seniors who are leaders of 
the Women’s Center, say they hear from women 
who are not comfortable here for a number of 
reasons. They also point out a declining 
willingness to talk about controversial issues such 
as homosexuality. When they were juniors, they 
believe, the Church and Lesbian/Gay Concerns 
group (CLGC) was more visible on campus than it 
is now. More conservative groups also 
acknowledge the shift; Theological Students 
Fellowship (TSF) will soon hold a retreat for its 
steering committee to reassess its mission in light 
of a growing evangelical presence on campus. 

The whole problem of labeling the campus as 
“more conservative” or “more liberal” is difficult 
to solve. Simplistic labels do not address the 
complexity of inter-related elements of ideology: 
issues of racial and cultural diversity, standards of 
biblical interpretation, and perceived 
incompatibility between “evangelical” doctrine 
and concern for social justice, to name a few. 
Hardly anyone fits well into a particular 
theological box, and hardly anyone likes to be put 
into one. 





Still, anecdotal evidence demonstrates that 
some sort of change is taking place, however it 
may be defined. Ph.D. candidate Greg Faulkner 
says he made “the mistake of calling God a ‘He’” 
when he first arrived as an M.Div. student in 
1987, and that the woman he was talking with 
“stormed off.” Now, he says, he has trouble 





“T expected a much more active 
and open atmosphere, but people 


are kind of hush-hush about 
UOWDTISS. 





getting many students in his theology precepts to 
read even a “moderate feminist text.” And nearly 
every contact who was here in 1993 points to the 
Princeton Declaration of that year as what Nicely 
calls a “watershed.” The Princeton Declaration, 
of course, was a document opposing the 
ordination of lesbians and gay men, signed by 
dozens of students and some faculty members and 
distributed at that summer’s General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. Faulkner says he felt 
many conservatives wanted to claim they “had 
won” with the advent of the statement. Senior 
Bill Dembski believes that the Declaration had 
something to do with CLGC’s decline in visibility. 

This raises a disturbing question about 
another change occuring at the seminary—a 
decrease in dialogue. Is the seminary still a place 
willing to admit its complexity of communities, 
give up labels, and enter discussion on difficult 
issues? And does the answer to this question 
depend at all on the theological stance of the 
seminary? 

“T expected a much more active and open 
atmosphere, but people are kind of hush-hush 
about things,” says M.Div. junior Ryan Shrauner. 
“There are certain issues that generally aren’t 
broached. I don’t think there’s free and open 
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discourse over things that aren’t just sort of fluffy.” 
Dembski agrees: “Before I got here I had heard that 
sparks just flew around the lunch tables because of the 
intense theological debate and discussion, but now 
after three years of trying to spark debate myself I 
guess maybe I’m a bit jaded about its possibility.” 
These are sharp indictments of an institution 
committed to the intensive interaction of ideas, and 





Are we headed for revival, or for 
lasting schism? 





they demand an exploration of the new silence’s 
causes. “I think a lot of people mistake being Christian 
for being nice and not offending people,” Shrauner 
speculates. “My interpretation of Christianity is that 
it’s more radically committed to truth and honesty than 
to making sure people’s feelings don’t get stepped on.” 

Others see a more self-protective cause; people 
want to be sure they themselves don’t get stepped on. 
Nicely, for example, suggests that the discussion 
following the 1993 Princeton Declaration is partly to 
blame. This controversy left a wave of “apathy” in its 
wake, she says. Students seem afraid to be honest, to 
run the risk of being labeled. Indeed, some refused or 
restricted comment for this article, saying they feared 
they would later be verbally attacked by other students. 

On the other hand, there may be hope. Aiken 
celebrates the “diversity” of her class, and foresees that 
as time management skills improve, so juniors will be 
more likely to realize the unified, trusting, caring 
community she already sees developing. 

Those signs of hope for many are coming in the 
form of increased interest in spirituality and personal 
piety. The junior class, in particular, seems to be 
forging new paths in these areas. Aiken and her 
classmates organized a classwide prayer gathering last 
fall at President Gillespie’s home. Gillespie, who 
offered his home after Aiken planned the event and 
invited him to attend, told the assembled class it was 
the first such event in his 12 years at the seminary. 
More than a third of all juniors attended, even on a 
television-rich Thursday night. A second event was 
held this semester at Professor Andrew K.M. Adam’s 
home. Aiken interprets the enthusiasm of her class in 








terms of its commitment to “loving Jesus Christ.” 
“There’s just an anointing on our class,” she says, and 
adds that she can hear the “rumblings of a revival on 
this campus.” She may be right; Middlers held their 
own class-wide prayer function at Springdale in 
February. “Praise God!” Aiken says. “Let all the 
classes follow suit.” 

There are other signs. A class on “Spiritual 
Disciplines for Church Leaders” was one of the 
highest-enrollment electives last semester. 
Administrators organized an alumni/student dinner in 
January to address how to promote spirituality on 
campus. Regular observers say chapel attendance is 
up. And some see an attitudinal development that 
bodes well for the future. One thing Aiken says she 
loves most about the junior class 1s very simple: “We 
care about each other.” 

KKK 

The rat is back. 

The dove disappeared and a new rat seal—this 
one reprising some targets from the original, but with a 
little less bite—showed up one morning in February. 
Was it a plea for respect for the time-honored rat 
tradition? Or just the most recent argument in a 
running dispute? Within a week, the new seal had been 
defaced again. Then, restored again. And so one form 
of dialogue, at least, goes on. 

But most are not satisfied with the real-life 
equivalent: a dialogue of incomplete sentences, an 
exchange of thought fragments, if anything at all. Is a 
theological shift causing the paralysis of interaction? 
And must it inherently do so? Are we headed for 
revival, or for lasting schism? These are the questions 
the seminary faces in the months ahead, and how the 
community addresses them will determine whether co- 
existence or conversation will characterize the 
seminary for years to come. 








Where is PTS Going?: 
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Some “Insiders” Talk About the Theological Direction of the Seminary 


By Vito Aiuto, M.Div. Junior 


“This place has become much 
more conservative over the past 
few years,” “The faculty is very 
liberal,” “The classes are too 
academic--they prepare you for the 
academic life, not for the 
ministry.” No doubt you soon met 
with the same comments and 
rumors when you first arrived on 
the campus of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. In 
addition, you were probably sent 
off with a hug and a prayer from a 
concerned friend who worried that 
you may be swung from one 
theological camp to another. 
Much has been said about PTS by 
both friend and foe--it seems that 
everyone has an opinion about 
where this institution is today, and 
where it is headed. In light of the 
recent controversy at Union 
Seminary in Virginia (if you don’t 
know about the controversy, drop 
that Cliff Notes on the Old 
Testament and get yourself a back 
issue of one of the various 
Presbyterian-related publications), 
It is interesting to ask, “Where do 
those within the community see 
this institution headed? And 
where would we have it go?” 

Dr. James F. Armstrong, 
Helena Professor of Old 
Testament Language and 
Exegesis, Dean of Academic 
Affairs, and James Lenox 
Librarian recently spoke with the 
Testament about some of these 
issues. He seemed familiar, as 


well as content, with the 
observation that some people 
understand Princeton as too 
conservative, while others deem it 
too liberal. “President Mackay 
hated for people to call Princeton 
Seminary ‘middle of the road’,” 
Dr. Armstrong recalled. “He 
preferred the term ‘dynamic 
centrality’.” 

Dr. Armstrong regards the 
terms “liberal” and “conservative” 
as “an aberration,” affirming the 
Reformed tradition as one that is 





...the more pertinent 
question 1s, “Where do 
those within the 
community see this 
institution headed? 
And where would we 
have it go?” 








informed by the whole Christian 
church. He instead focuses on 
what he sees as the role of the 
Seminary within the larger church: 
to provide professional leadership 
within the body of Christ in both a 
pastoral capacity as well as in the 
area of academics and scholarship. 
The theological direction of a 
seminary is arguably most affected 
by its faculty. According to Dr. 
Armstrong, the process of 





selecting the faculty is a joint 
venture between the Board of 
Trustees and the present faculty 
members. A candidate for an open 
faculty position is presented by the 
current faculty to the Board of 
Trustees, who in turn officially 
select the candidate. The Board 
nearly always follows the 
recommendations of the faculty, 
he claims. “You wouldn’t want 
lay people selecting doctors to 
teach in graduate schools; you 
want those who are experts in the 
field to be the ones to choose their 
colleagues,” commented Dr. 
Armstrong. 

The initial requirements for 
consideration of a candidate are 
that the candidate (1) hold 
membership in a Christian church, 
(2) be a part of the Reformed 
tradition or knowledgeable and 
sympathetic with Reformed 
doctrine, and (3) accept the tenet 
sola scriptura as a guiding 
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principle. Of course, excellence in 
scholarship is also a prerequisite 
for consideration, which has 
helped to build Princeton 
Seminary’s reputation as one of 
the world’s premiere theological 
institutions. 

This emphasis on scholarship 
has, of course, caused some church 
members to wonder if the 
Seminary isn’t more of a divinity 
school, which concentrates more 
on preparing professional 
academics than on preparing 
people for pastoral leadership in 
local churches. For his part, Dr. 
Armstrong rebuffs such 
insinuations. “Distinctions 
between seminaries and divinity 
schools are unfortunate. Theology 
is a function of the church. 
Academic work in the various 
theological fields and the work of 
making church leaders are not 
mutually exclusive.” 

* OK OK 

The Seminary’s Mission 
Statement is currently being 
revised by various members of the 
PTS community and its most 
recent draft echoes many of the 
sentiments set forth by Dr. 
Armstrong. The introduction, for 
example, reads: 


“The mission of Princeton 
Theological Seminary is to 
prepare men and women for 
ministry of the gospel marked 
by faith, integrity, scholarship, 
competence, compassion, and 





joy, equipping them for 
leadership worldwide in 
congregations, classrooms, the 
larger church, and the public 
arena.” 


SGA co-president, Eric 
Laverentz is helping to preside 
over the revision of the Mission 
Statement. When asked to 
comment on the Statement and to 
offer his impressions about where 
he sees the Seminary headed, 
Laverentz was matter-of-fact. 

“There are some things that 
the Seminary does very well and 
others which need to be worked 
on.” He smiled, adding, “I know 
that sounds boring.” Laverentz 
was more specific as he elaborated 
on some of the student concerns 
which were fielded through an 
anonymous survey. Some of the 
concerns raised were standbys-- 
some students feel that more 
emphasis should be placed on 
training people for the parish 
ministry, for example. Other 
concerns were more opaque, 
linked to relations between 
administration and the student 
body, a common point of 
contention in almost any 
educational institution. But for the 
most part, Mr. Laverentz sees the 
seminary as very successful in its 
aim of providing “leadership 
worldwide in congregations, 
classrooms, the larger church, and 
the public arena.” 





On the matter of direction, 
Laverentz mirrored Dr. 
Armstrong’s definition of the 
school, claiming that “the 
Seminary, its administration, 
faculty, staff and students do a 
good job in walking the fine line 
between being a world-renowned 
theological institution and a 
professional school providing the 
church with competent leaders.” 

* OK OK 

So where is the Seminary 
headed? This is still an open 
question--one which we’re always 
in the process of answering. After 
all is said and done, though, it may 
not be the most important 
question. Dr. Armstrong recently 
commented, “I just have a high 
regard for our students. I believe 
that our graduates leave very well 
equipped to begin to reflect 
theologically on various issues--of 
course, there are varying levels of 
ability in translating that to the 
church community.” 

Our skills as future church 
leaders may rest less in what 
transpires here at PTS and more in 
our own initative and 
determination to be obedient to 
God’s call. Our success as 
seminarians, after all, finally 
depends both upon the quality and 
kind of education we gain at a 
theological school and upon the 
grace of God which enables us to 
use our gifts to God’s glory. 
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The Sunday School Class 
By George Pasley, M.Div. Middler 


In the Beginning was a Sunday School class 
and The Word of God was with them 
and The Word of God had a nice ring to it 
it was attractive to them 
it make them look respectable 


So they thought they would take 
The Word of God 
out into the world with them 
So they tucked their Bibles under their arms 
and went out into the world 


But a funny thing happened 
When they tried to use 
The Word of God 
it wouldn’t budge 
Their own word came back to them 
like a dog, with its tail between its legs 


So they looked at The Word of God again 
Right there on a busy city street 

amidst the smut and grime of the world 
And they got a little angry 
They rolled up their sleeves and challenged it 
“Come on’, they said 

‘Move, if you will” 


And a funny thing happened 
The Word of God began to move 
It took them with it, 
dragging their feet at first 
then shouting excitedly, 
like cub scouts on their first hike 


It took them to the unemployment office 
and to the emergency room at County General 
It took them to the steam grates down on Charles Street 
where scruffy looking folk 
wrapped themselves up 
in moth eaten blankets 


And it took them to a nice looking house 
in a nice looking neighborhood 
where a little girl was crying 

while her Mom and Dad yelled 


Then The Word of God took them home, 
back to their Sunday School class, 
and said “Now look at yourself” 
“Come on’, it said 
‘Move, if you will” 


Jacob’s Generation 
By Debra M. Pugh, Seminary Spouse 


Postale corale 

G’ mornin’ smoke and ink 

Echo 

Drugstore sunday’s marshmellow fog 
Dime store thrill rides for a dime 
Kaleidescope coat 

Six years old 

I innocently parade the 

Blessing 

Of my father’s stolen birthright 


(c) 1995, One Time Rights 
Used by permission. 


“When you visualized 4 man or woman 
carefully, you could always begin to feel 
pity--that was 9 quality God's image carried 
with it. When 1 you saw the lines at the 
corners of the ¢ eyes, the chape of the mouth, 
how the hair grew, it was impossible to a 
ae was i a failure of penn 


Bion M. L ALES 


“Hatred a bitterness ean never cure a the 
: disease of fear only) love ean do that. 
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The Opinion Page 


“Why Apologetics Is Not Evangelical” 


by Monte Johnston, M.Div. Senior 


Recently, there has been much ado about 
Christianity's low esteem in the eyes of the secular, 
intellectual world. It seems that Christian presuppositions 
and theories are being dismissed without a fair hearing. 
We, as educated Christians, are being called upon to 
protest this unjust state of affairs; to force the secular 
establishment to admit that their world-view would be 
more coherent and complete if they would stop denying 
God. Moreover, their project as a search for truth is 
impossible without positing God as a presupposition. We 
are to heed this exhortation because what is being fought 
for is essentially a hearing for the Christian message. 

Simply put, I object. I think that this approach is 
misguided; not because I think that we would be better off 
remaining silent, quite the contrary. I would call myself an 
evangelical in that I believe that the church does have good 
news. It is news of such magnitude and power that 
wrecked lives and shattered dreams can be transformed 
into new creations, redeemed from futility, restored to a 
sure foundation and ordered to the true end! The good 
news is the good news of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 
News that has to do with anything else is, ultimately, news 
of captivity. I would like to present the following reasons 
as to why the aforementioned project is not good news. 

1. A good defense is a strong offense. We have 
been told that the Bible instructs us to present a defence of 
our faith. Very often this is construed as some kind of 
proof of the truth of the gospel. We should not forget that 
the selfsame Bible tells us, “For Jews demand signs and 
Greeks desire wisdom, but we proclaim Christ crucified, a 
stumbling block to Jews and foolishness to Gentiles, but to 
those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1:22-24). 
Just as the Jews and Greeks have certain demands, so also 
scientists and scholars have the demands of their 
discipline. Yet, if we follow Paul and proclaim Christ 
crucified and resurrected, we present to them something 
that is beyond the bounds of earthly laws and explanations. 
The truth and significance of the infinite is inaccesible to 
the human sciences which necessarily must presume a 
closed system. However, after one has received Christ, 
then one can see that the laws and explanations still hold 
under their given conditions in the light of Christ. One 
cannot, however, “see” this from the other side. From 
there the cross looks like the end of all reason and 
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rationality, for they have not yet obtained a higher 
rationality. The cross is offensive to them and, thus, a 
stumbling block. To force them to accept such reasoning 
before receiving Christ is banal. Why? 

2. Ultimate truth is ultimately personal. 
Christianity is not about a system of truth. Jesus said, “I 
am the way, the truth and the life, no one comes to the 
Father except by me.” Christ is the truth, that is, all truth 
is measured against him. Truth is finally a person, not a 
system. When we undertake to persuade someone that 
Christianity is true, we must not forget that it must be 
personally true. In other words, we can persuade them 
intellectually that it is true, and yet, they can remain 
unchanged, untouched by the Spirit of truth. This is not 
belief. The truth does not yet encompass their whole lives. 
This “belief” is merely some intellectual assent that is void 
of all benefit. In fact, it may leave them farther from the 
Truth than when they started. In light of this, apologetics 
should follow Justin Martyr and aim to remove obstacles or 
offenses that get in the way of the one true offense and that 
is Jesus Christ. There are misconceptions about 
Christianity that must be cleared up, misunderstandings to 
be clarified, but Christ should never be made into a system 
to be proved. This would never address the importance of 
the will. 

3. Faith is humility before the Creator. Faith is to 
believe and to act in a way that affirms that what God says 
about us is true. In other words one allows God to say 
what is right and wrong, good and bad. As Christians we 
have abdicated the position as judge of good and evil and 
accepted God's judgement concerning our situation. We 
have been shown to be guilty and have been ransomed in 
Christ. We accept our complicity in the evil of the world 
and we also accept the good news that the triune God has 
begun our restoration as creatures in the right relation of 
sacrificial love. If we pursue apologetics as the correct 
approach to presenting the gospel to non-Christians, we 
risk the possibility that they will never come to a point of 
conversion. This is because the focus always remains upon 
them as people who must stand over all evidence and 
finally adjudicate right from wrong, that is, as completely 
autonomous beings. Attention needs to be given to their 
position as creatures of the one Creator to whom they owe 
their very existence. I do not want to give the impression 
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that matters of faith are necessarily a-rational. I do want to 
say that it cannot be reduced to the rational. Why? 

4. Faith is knowledge of the whole. Apologetics 
must follow academic disciplines if it is going to win its 
points in a secular world. Academic disciplines are 
concerned with making distinctions. Knowledge is to be 
found in the distinctions between different ages, types, 
models, species, etc. But by gaining knowledge of the 
parts of the world you can never come to a knowledge of 
the whole. Consider causation. If you understood the 
cause of every event in the world, you would not then be 
able to state the cause of the world as a whole. Faith, on 
the other hand, is knowledge of the whole. As we 
encounter the Holy Spirit, we encounter the Son, and the 
Father. Jesus said that if you know him, you know the 
Father and the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. As faith is an 
encounter with God, the whole is contained in the parts. 
So in the Son, you have the fullness of the Father and the 
fullness of the Spirit. From a knowledge of the whole, we 
may make distinctions, that is to say, we may do theology. 
At this point the academic disciplines can aid us in 
pursuing and articulating the truth. But, without faith and 
the knowledge of the whole, you cannot do theology ina 
way that results in true words about God. 

5. Love is the most persuasive of all. The gospel is 
about truth, This we can affirm wholeheartedly. But it is 
not exclusively about truth. We are to “speak the truth in 
love.” Love is the difference. Love reminds us that this is 
not all about principles and ideas, it is about people. 
Apologetics gets off track too soon arguing over the 
inadequacy of world-views and the like. Too soon does it 
forget that people are not mere intellect, but souls that feel 
and need. The mind must be addressed, but it should be 
addressed in love. Love takes into account the whole 
person and love persuades. “They will know that you are 
my disciples if you love one another.” How many of us, 
when we speak of what won us to Christ, speak of 
significant people that cared for us and communicated to 
us that we were important? I would venture that the 
number is far greater than the number of those who would 
say that the logical coherence of the gospel won them to 
Christ. Christ is indeed the truth, but this should never be 
separated from the God who is Love. 

Having said all of this, I cannot deny that there are 
some who are persuaded by the coherency and 
intellegibility of Christianity. That Christianity does 
present a worldview that does truly “fit” with the world 
presuades some people of its truthfulness. I want only to 
caution that this is not the majority of the people and all 
people should not be squeezed into this mold. 
Furthermore, I would strongly advocate intellectual pursuit 
by Christians in the various academic disciplines. 
Christians do have something to offer. C.S. Lewis once 





wrote that what we need is not Christian history books or 
Christian biology books, but good history and biology 
books written by Christians. We have a unique perspective 
on reality and we must be in the public realm to be a voice 
against the ever-present reductionism of the world. We do 
the world a great disservice when we succumb to the same 
reductionism and treat Christian faith as solely rational or 
if we consider every academic discipline to be primarily 
spiritual, disregarding its integrity. 

To live in the world we must search for common 
ground with others, we must not simply demand that they 
see it all our way, because we have presented the true facts. 
If we are to make a contribution we must take academic 
disciplines on their own merits and pursue them with rigor, 
but not allow the world to be reduced to the parameters of 
the discipline. In this way we may proclaim the full glory 
and truth of Christ Jesus.¢ 


Theotokos 
by Stephen Wehr, M.Div. Middler 


Her words fell hushed at twilight 
Though her eyes grew dark and gay. 
The mournful-eyed she led to Him: 
Her open crypt gave birth to Day. 
Unworthiness made worthy, 

A light-filled darkness mad 

Witness not to her deserving 

But Glory habiting her shade. 

Her God-blanched cradle rocked God 
In its sway, containing Him whom 
Nothing else contained, neither 

Inn nor temple, mount nor tomb. 
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The Powerless and the Powerful: 





Seminarian Compares Internships in Trenton and Washington 


by Eric Laverentz, M.Div. Senior 


During the summer of 1995, four other seminarians and I lived in a townhouse in the Mill 
Hill area of Trenton while we were part of the Seminary’s Urban Program. Although Mill Hill is 
one of the city’s gentrification projects, whenever we would walk out our door we found 
ourselves in a ministry situation--among prostitutes, drug dealers, and those caught in their wake. 
For a kid from a small town in Missouri, it was a drastic change. 

Knowing that I would be working for a Congressman that fall in Washington D.C., I kept 
a journal of my experiences in Trenton and in our nation’s capital. Despite the obvious need for 
connection, I found two groups of people who know little of each other. The following entries 
were written between Memorial Day and mid-December, 1995 and they span across my working 
in the inner city of Trenton, NJ and my work in Washington D.C. for the House Democratic 


leader--from the powerless to the powerful. 


May 29, 1995, Trenton: | am sitting alone in the 
house at 213 Mercer St. It is the early evening and 
there’s a terrific rainstorm outside. The house, for 
probably the last time in ten weeks, is silent. The big 
debate today has been about getting an alarm for my 
car. I have been told that the area where we are living 
is the worst in the city for car thefts. Moreover, I’ ve 
been told that the city of Trenton has one of the worst 
auto theft rates in the nation. I went to three places 
and checked out prices. However, the question which 
dogs me is whether or not it is morally honest for me 
to get one. The people with whom I am working most 
likely could not afford an alarm. Is it right for me to 
place that kind of separation between myself and the 
consequences of living in the city? Should I make this 
a matter of faith? Should I trust that God will protect 
my car? Will it hamper my ministry to worry about 
my car being stolen? Is it Christian to make an 
investment which ultimately claims a lack of faith in 
one’s surroundings--especially when I am supposed to 
ministering to the people in those surroundings? 


May 30, Trenton: Tonight Gregg and I walked to Po 
Po’s to get some Chinese food. It’s two streets over 
and in an area which a local pastor told me is thick 
with prostitution and drugs. We really stood out like a 
couple of sore thumbs. We met ReNee and Tony 
(ReNee said his street name was Spider). They both 
wanted money from us. I think ReNee is a prostitute, 
or at least is willing to be one, and Tony hustled me 
for a dollar. It’s the last one I'll give out this summer. 
Hopefully, we can talk more with them later. I would 
really like to share Christ with them. There is 


something exhilarating and exciting about being on 
the front lines, perhaps even in a little bit of danger in 
doing the Lord’s work. 


June 14, Trenton: Today I went to the courts two 
streets over to play some basketball. I must say they 
take me for a fool over there. They are inclined to 
shyster just about anything they can get from you. For 
example I brought my ball over and wanted to play a 
game--any game, it didn’t matter. Before I could even 
dribble it once, a guy asks me to see the ball. He asks 
if I want to play “Oak’”’--so I say okay. I shoot it twice 
and he asks if he and his friend can play a game to ten. 
When one of them gets to ten, they don’t stop. They 
end up playing to sixteen, and so I get on the court to 
play Oak. Nobody plays hard and most of the guys 
drop. Then the other guys who were playing 
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ball come down onto our side of the court and totally 
take over. They don’t ask or anything. I bet I only 
shot the ball about fifteen times. Two of them talked 
me into taking them to McDonalds. I was a little 
nervous about the prospect of having two strangers in 
my car. I was afraid that they might to pull one over 
on me so that I would end up paying for their meal, so 
I purposely didn’t bring any money. One of them kept 
making fun of everything that I said. I hadn’t felt that 
awkward since my voice changed. I talked too much. 
But I wanted more than anything to show them 
Christ’s love. I’ve got to remember that I don’t have 
to be cool or anything else I just need to communicate 
the message that there is a God who loves them 
enough to die for them. Certainly they are raw 
individuals. They care for no one from the outside 
world. They merely wanted to take advantage of me. 
I felt very unwelcome by some. It could have been 
because there was a group of men smoking crack on 
the other side of a van which was parked on the court. 
It was a little bit of a scary situation, but I think I 
made a couple of good connections. As always, the 
Lord was watching out for me. 


June 18, Trenton: The word is out that I have a car. 
Yesterday one of the neighborhood kids asked me if I 
could give him a ride to the mall, once I said I was 
busy he totally ignored me--just walked away. It’s 
amazing how desperate these kids’ lives are. I wonder 
how many will see 31. 

Last night a man walking through our 
neighborhood tried to fight me. Sam, Gregg, and I 
were walking into our house and I noticed him coming 
home drunk at twelve-thirty, his two children trailing 
behind. He tried to break off a tree and then he started 
yelling racial epithets at us. Being very concerned for 
his two kids, I stopped and asked if there was a 
problem. I wasn’t trying to be sarcastic or mean-- 
honestly. I asked with all the earnestness I possess. I 
genuinely wanted to help him. Thinking about it later 
I realized that I might have had a slight tone of anger 
in my question. Having worked down here for a year, 
I’ve seen too many kids’ lives ruined by bad parents to 
be a mere passive observer. He called me several 
names and then charged across the street. I went 
inside and let him yell at our front door. I thought 
about calling the police, but Sam made me think better 
of it. I don’t think he was from our neighborhood so 
it wouldn’t have gotten us in trouble with the 
neighbors. I was just worried about his kids. 
Eventually he went away. 








One of them kept making fun of 
everything I said. I hadn’t felt 
that awkward sincy my voice 
changed. I talked too much. But 
I wanted more than anything to 
show them Christ’s love. . . 





June 29, Trenton: Last night some people in the 
church and I got into a dialogue about what was wrong 
with the cities. Strangely enough the problems and 
concerns voiced around that table sounded very similar 
to what one might hear if one sat around a table at 
Clem’s Cafe in Kearney, Missouri, with a couple of 
exceptions. The problem of white flight and the 
unwillingness of the affluent to be involved in the 
cities was brought up, but this was way down the list 
of grievances. Many other items--self-critical items-- 
were brought up first. Immediately, however, I 
noticed an intriguing and very significant difference 
between the conversation in Trenton and the one 
which might happen in my rural church at home. 
There was a genuine grieving and concern in the 
expression and dialogue of those present. This attitude 
could only have been brought on by the pain of 
experience. Theirs was a first hand knowledge of 
someone whose life had been ruined by the city. So 
often in Kearney, the undercurrent of the conversation 
would be one of anger or disgust--a shaking of the 
head, “I just don’t know what to do about those 
people.” The concern is implanted, its roots do not 
run deep, they do not lead to the soul. 


July 2, Trenton: Carl who lives down the street is a 
very nice man. For example he watches my car for 
me. We talk about every day, he even shoos off 
panhandlers when he’s around. He is always 
interested and engaged when we have our 
conversations and has done a couple of favors for me, 
but I think he is always on the make. When he 
washed my car a couple weeks ago he mentioned this 
wax called “Mother’s.” He said it would put an 
incredible shine on my car. One day he stopped by 
with some wax which he wanted to show me. It 
wasn’t Mother’s but a brand called “Clearcoat.” We 
waxed one half of my hood and then he said I could 
keep the rest of the can--at the same time hinting 
around that I should give him some money for it. I 
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have made a personal decision to make the people 
around here my tithe for the summer, so without too 
much argument I gave him four dollars. (He said it 
cost $11, which I doubt, and that there was a little less 
than half left). Sunday I saw Carl again. He asked 


Hunched over and with my back 
turned I gingerly fingered through 


my traveling money in my billfold. 


Shawn stopped me. . . 
“What you so nervous about, E?” 
He nailed it. I was nervous. 


me, “What’s up E-?” So I told him I had to mow the 
lawn. He said he had a lawnmower which I could 
borrow and before I could even change out of my 
church clothes he was down there with it. He was 
getting ready to mow, but I stopped him and I said I 
would do it. He stopped by once to see how I was 
doing and then took the mower home. About ten 
minutes after I was done he came by to see if he could 
“hold,” meaning borrow but in reality have, 85 cents-- 
so that he could go by a lemonade at the liquor store. 
To make sure it was not of the Lynchburg variety we 
went together to get it. That same day he brought by a 
canister of the Mother’s wax and tried to get me to 
take it. I said, “that’s okay” because I didn’t want to 
get saddled again. Not long afterward he stopped by 
and asked me to hold it for him because he didn’t want 
to carry it around all day. I must admit that I saw this 
next step coming and was prepared for it. He stopped 
by yesterday and said that the guy who owned the wax 
wanted his money for it. I just rolled it out and said 
‘Here, give him his wax instead.” I hope he comes 
back by. His hustling is a little more sophisticated 
than most peoples’. Most people just ask if they can 
hold (there’s that word again) a dollar or if they can 
hold two dollars. 


July 12, Trenton: Tonight I was offered sex by a 
woman I know in the neighborhood. Just flat out, no 
holds barred, would you like to get in bed with me. I'll 
come by to see you sometime. What’s worse is that 
she is currently with child. She at least wanted to wait 
until after she had the baby, but I think if anyone were 
to press her she would not aquiesce. That is about as 
sad a thing as I can imagine. It really is. She said she 
would be “ready for a man as soon as she got rid of 





this baby.” I wonder what the baby is going to do? He 
or she will probably end up on the streets someday 
with as little future as his Mother. It breaks my heart 
to think about it. Where is the church in her life? Is 
there any way that God can work through me to help 
her? Any way at all? Prayer is the best way I can 
think of--the Holy Spirit is the only way to have any 
impact here in the city--the only way. 


July 20, Trenton: Tony told me he got a job at the 
Princeton YMCA. It starts tomorrow. He has to leave 
the neighborhood by something like 5:30 a.m. to get 
there on time because one of his duties is opening the 
pool in the morning. Of course this means he has to 
get up around 4:30 in the morning. He pays someone 
$50 a week to drive him there and pick him up. 
Eventually he hopes to move to Princeton if he can 
find a place. He says he has a lead on an apartment 
but the landlord doesn’t sound quite honest to me. I 
hope I’m wrong. I’m glad he has the job, he could use 
a little success in his life. I'll miss seeing him around 
the neighborhood though. 


August 6, Trenton: As I pulled up to the townhouse 
for the last time this afternoon I noticed Shawn 
standing over by the brick wall next to the parking lot. 
He was talking to a couple of guys I did not know. He 
waved me over so I walked over to see what he was up 
to. We all talked for a while. Eventually Shawn asked 
me if he could wash my car to get some money. I told 
him that wouldn’t work out because I was moving all 
of my stuff out. Then he asked me if he could help me 
move. Immediately my thoughts turned to the 
valuables which I had squirreled away in the house-- 
namely the beloved computer upon which I type this 
journal, as well as my stereo. Nevertheless I knew that 
if I told him that I didn’t need his help he would take 
it personally and an entire summer of work would be 
down the drain. He would know that I didn’t really 
trust him. His friend offered to help as well. 

As we walked in the front door the phone started 
ringing so immediately I became occupied with 
dealing with the person on the other end of the line. 
Shawn and his friend started hauling everything out of 
the house and thrusting it into my Honda’s open 
hatch. By the time I was off the phone they were 
nearly done. Only my computer and stereo were the 
left. I had hidden them within the house. I caught my 
breath as I handed nearly three thousand dollars worth 
of equipment over to these two men. It went off 
without a hitch. Sensing my anxiety Shawn said as I 
closed the hatch back down, “I’m glad we could help 
you out, E.”” We went back into the house and I got 
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out my wallet to give them a little bit of money. 
Hunched over and with my back turned I gingerly 
fingered through my traveling money in my billfold. 
Shawn stopped me. “What you so nervous about, E?” 
He nailed it. I was nervous. In a sudden, swift, burst 
of insight Shawn summarized my position. The full 
weight of my shame was visited upon me as I lamely 
retorted, “What makes you think I’m nervous? Ha. 
Ha.” 

Despite this exchange we parted on friendly terms. 
However, I was bothered terribly (and continue to be 
bothered) by my inability to c.»mmunicate the grace of 
Jesus Christ even after a year and a half of working in 
the city. I mulled it over and over in my mind. 
Finally I came to the conclusion that the reason I 
couldn’t adequately trust Shawn (this person with 
whom I had shared much that summer and had a 
genuine measure of respect for) was because 
everything I had been told by my culture told me not to 
trust him. My background has wrongly told me that to 
trust an inner-city, young, black man was foolish. 
Shawn had done nothing during the summer to 
discourage me or to make me think that he would they 
to steal from me. Yet I was leery of allowing him to 
help me. 

* *K O* 
September 6, Washington D.C.: Today was my first 
work day in the Congressman’s office. I went toa 
press conference on the main floor of the Capitol--a 
person from our office had planned the meeting. The 
conference, as are most things around here now, was 
about Medicare. The Congressman was lampooning 
the Republican plan to cut Medicare by $270 billion. 
The Republicans at that point weren’t divulging many 
of the specifics. The Congressman asked the pointed 
question, “Where is the plan?” and he compared it to 
Nixon’s secret plan to end the war in Vietnam. As we 
were waiting for the room to clear out I remarked to 
the guy who planned the press conference, “That 
Nixon line was great.” I'll admit it was a rather 
unthoughtful thing to say. If members of the press had 
heard that response, it might have caused them to 
disregard the line altogether. The conference 
planner’s response, however, was masterful. At first, 
he quickly, yet with disgust, started to put his finger to 
his lips. Immediately upon touching them he drew it 
away again and turned away, as if to say, “I would 
shush you but you’re not important enough to bother 
with.” Having only worked in church settings since 
college it was not a reaction to which I was 
accustomed. 





Born Again 


by Brad Sheppard, 
M.Div. Middler 


words flow 

from the mind 
like water 

over 

the new convert 


old life 

new life 
strange voices 
outside 

within 


Mother's glad 
that | won't 
go 

to 

hell 


since, | confessed 
| confessed 


cold, wet 
white robe 
attacks my naked self 


shivering 
| 

stand 
alone. 
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September 19, Washington, D.C.: I must fight to 
keep aware of the question, “How does this affect the 
people in Trenton?” I wonder how what we do in our 
office affects the lives of Shawn and Tony and the 
pregnant woman and Carl. Are their concerns well 
represented? If they do vote, the Democrats are almost 
guaranteed their support. In this climate, then, will 
they be taken for granted? Certainly you would never 
see any of them in the background for a press 
conference on C-Span or a picture for the Washington 
Post. They do not make pretty (or popular or 
politically expedient) window dressing, like 
grandmothers and little children. Yet I cannot help 
but think that they are the people who need a helping 
hand the most. Christ’s Church, its time to get into 
the ball game. Our Gospel demands it. 


September 22, Washington, D.C.: We held an 
outdoor press event today, in the rain. The spin which 
we tried to engender was that the Republicans had 
locked us out of the Medicare debate, even to the 
extent of not letting us have a 


on,” he quickly added. Sometimes one just has to 
wonder. 


October 4, Washington, D.C.: I went back to the 
Congressman’s permanent fundraising office today. It 
was kind of nice because I didn’t have to dress up. We 
finished stuffing the envelopes--what a treat. 

Although I call myself an intern I feel more like a 
volunteer. 

I got into an interesting discussion today with the 
woman who picked me up. I talked about my idea for 
the Urban College. She was interested and seemed to 
think it was a good idea, as everybody does, but it was 
plain that we were speaking on different levels. We 
talked about how it is difficult to make the connection 
between stuffing envelopes and helping put food in the 
mouth of the panhandlers on the street below us 
(assuming that the connection exists) and like most 
people she expressed remorse at the fact. However 
like most people I’ve run across, I’m not sure if it 
bothered her enough to do anything about it. Clearly 
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room in which to hold our own 
set of hearings on the Republican 
plan to slash Medicare by $270 
billion over the next seven years. 
I feel like this has all been drilled 
into me. I’m surprised I’m not 
saying it in my sleep. Actually I 
could be, who would know? So 
we met outside in the rain. . .to 
make a point. The Republicans 
sent a woman wearing a chicken suit and carrying a 
sign which read “Come on Democrats, don’t chicken 
out--save Medicare.” The idea is to get the chicken on 
camera and cause a general air of skepticism for those 
watching at home or reading about the event in the 
paper. A Democratic congresswoman mentioned the 
chicken disparigingly in her remarks (after which 
every camera in the place immediately got a shot of 
the offensive visitor). However I was reminded that 
Democrats invented the “guy in a chicken suit idea” 
during George Bush’s campaign for President in ‘88. 

Sometimes I wonder what this circus has to do with 
helping people, I really do. Anyway, I hope they get 
around to it sometime. 


September 27, Washington, D.C.: This place never 
ceases to amaze me... One of the members of our 
office asked me to run to the cake store to pick up an 
order for a birthday party which the office was hosting 
for a staff member. He told me to bring the cake back 
to the office and put it in the oven, “But don’t turn it 


I desperately wanted to raise 
my hand and say, “I know 
what the polls say, but what is 
the right thing to do?” 


government like a business and 
their station as a career is 
predominant. The idea that this 
is supposed to make people’s 
lives better is a far flung reality. 
That really explains a lot. 


October 6, Washington, D.C.: 





Not too much happened today 
besides this episode. After 
coming back from looking in the refrigerator, the 
Congressman asked me if there were any Diet Cokes 
in it. I had absolutely no idea because I had just 
walked in the door. About a thousand repsonses went 
through my mind and I chose the absolute worst one. I 
asked him, “Did you see any?” “Uh...no,” he said. 
“Then there probably aren’t,” I responded. It wasn’t 
exactly a stellar exchange. I’m sure I’m now thought 
of as the smart-mouthed intern. I tried to cover up my 
mistake by offering to go get him one. But he said he 
would just drink regular Coke instead. 


October 26, Washington, D.C.: I sat in on a meeting 
for all Congressional Democratic Press Secretaries at 
which a Democratic pollster addressed some key 
issues. This was particularly fascinating because it 
was a closed door meeting. I don’t think I was 
supposed to be there, actually. The pollster reviewed 
some data which he has been studying and was pleased 
to announce that the Republicans are experiencing a 
significant loss of public support for their legislative 





program. This is in large part due to the Democratic 
attacks upon their Medicare proposal and its pairing 
with a $245 billion tax cut. Unfortunately, the 
Democrats have maintained a level status in public 
perception. Yet they and the Republicans are viewed 
about equally favorably by the public at this point in 
time. The pollster’s point was that Democrats should 
allow the debate over the budget to drag on for as long 
as possible because the longer it goes, the worse the 
Republicans look. 

At one point the pollster said, “Sometimes the best 
thing you can do to your enemy is let them make a 
mistake.” I hope I’m not naive but I thought poverty 
was the enemy. The Democrats let the Republicans 
pass their budget bill. It becomes law. People don’t 
get health care, the safety net falls apart, the cities and 
rural areas slip further and further into oblivion, and 
the Democrats win back Congress. Sounds like a fair 
trade to me. I desperately wanted to raise my hand 
during the question and answer period and say “ I 
know what the polls say but what is the right thing to 
do?” The dominant theme of the discussion was, 
“How do we get back Congress?” not “How do we 
make sure these people are cared for?” The 
Democrats remind me of a spurned lover who can’t 
figure out how to get on with their life until they get 
back together with their former partner. In the 
meantime they don’t engage in any serious self- 
reflection as to why they were spurned in the first 
place. They merely assume they’re the best thing for 
the person and that’s that. 

In the meantime our society makes more widows 
and orphans. 

I spent an hour and half sitting by a door today “‘to 
make sure no one walked through it.” The upshot of 
this is that I could have been replaced by a new 
invention called a lock. 


November 28, Washington, D.C.: Tom Brokaw had 
an interesting quote on the NBC nightly news last 
Thursday in relation to the Capitol Hill balanced 
budget debate: “Sometimes all of life seems like 
Junior High.” I was able to witness that first hand 
during my time sitting in on the debate in the House 
on Friday. The highlight of the day came when a 
Republican member got up and read a White House 
press release saying that at about 2:30 the President 
went to play golf. Immediately all the Republican 
members started strutting around the chamber like a 
bunch of barnyard hens, clucking out, “Fore!” (at 
bellowing clearly and loudly most of them were quite 
adept, no doubt due to an abundance of practice). I 
looked around the gallery at the people who had 
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traveled to Washington from all over this country and 
beyond to sit in on one of the world’s two most 
powerful deliberative bodies. You could see the 
“Throw the Rascals Out” mentality grow--and I would 
have to say I couldn’t agree more. It was one of the 
most ridiculous displays I have ever seen and I spent 
three and half years in a fraternity. I noticed that, on 
“Meet the Press” the following Sunday, Gingrich 
brought a golf club with him. 

The problem with the political game is that it 
becomes an end in itself. The goal of the game 
becomes to beat the opposition or to move to a higher 
level of play. There is not a thing in the world wrong 
with playing it but the definition of winning the game 
becomes the ethical rubbing point. Without a view 
toward the proper end (which, admittedly, is hard to 
define), the game becomes a self-centered exercise in 
which the opposition’s prime function is to serve as a 
spoil for mutual masturbatory exercises. In the 
meantime people die in the streets and hope withers on 
the vine. 


December 10, Washington, D.C.: I wrapped boxes 
as Christmas presents today for a press event. As I 
was wrapping the gifts, trying to adorn them with as 
much symbolic frill and ribbon as possible, I 
wondered, “Would Colin Powell use Christmas boxes 
to attack a policy with which he disagreed?” It is 
precisely because of this kind of cheap, partisan 
theatrics that the public has grown weary. The whole 
event has such a campy atmosphere about it, and there 
is such a formulaic approach. If you want to catch the 
press you have to use the right bait. Give them a good 
photo, a memorable headline and they’!] run wherever 
you want them to like Cheetahs. Put up a Christmas 
tree. Parade an ostrich, bloodhounds, elephant, or 
duck-billed platypus onto the Capitol grounds. Stage 
hearings Outside in the pouring rain--have the interns 
hold the umbrellas over the speakers. Be the first to 
register for the New Hampshire primary. Hold up an 
imaginary list of known Communists working in 
government. Is it any different? I suppose so--but not 
enough for my tastes. Style over substance. Style over 
substance. Style over substance. It rings like an out of 
tune electric guitar in between my ears. I hope that 
even in our image-driven society it is beginning to 
ring in all our ears as well. 
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In The Lunchroom 


by Amy Marga, M.Div. Junior and Helen-Ann Francis, Th.M. Student 


This time, we asked people for their opinions on the U.S. budget crisis and the situation in Bosnia. Our 
aim was to find out people’s concerns regarding both domestic and international issues and to try to 
informally measure the level of political awareness on campus. Unfortunately, many of people we asked 
either knew nothing about these issues or refused to comment on them. What follows are those views 


we did manage to obtain. . . 


“Tt’s just another sign of the total 
depravity of humanity.” 
- Curt Korten, M.Div., M. 


“The budget crisis to me is almost a 
game--people not getting paid, people 
getting paid for not working, just 
because everyone is trying to get their 
own way and get someting. I think 
that they are stretching things too far. 
As far as Bosnia goes, I have not 
followed it much because I 
haven’t had time to do that. I 
am against war of any kind. 
It’s not right that they are 
killing each other over there 
for no apparent reason.” 

- Donna Gray, M.Div., Jr. 


“Vote Democrat.” 
- Rufus Burton, M.Div., Jr. 


“Having budgets is good. The budget 
is a problem in that the budget is held 
as debt... That means that that 
investment is not being used in some 
other way, such as holding private 
debt as opposed to public debt, so that 
creates a growth constraint. So to the 
extent that the budget deficit reduces 
GNP growth, it’s a problem. In 
relation to Bosnia, I’m pretty 
interventionist. Now the Daytom 
peace accords, are a problem because 
they sort of encodify justice, but that 
seems to be the only way these people 
think they can reach peace, so you 
trade peace for justice. I would still go 
for enforcong this accord. . .” 

- Graham Van Keuren, M.Div., Jr. 
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“There are human issues tied to the 

budget which people tend to ignore 

but that are important to consider.” 
- Sarah Dingman, M.Div., Jr. 


“Much of the debate over the budget 
right now has to do with how much 
money is being spent and in what 
ways it’s being spent. The question 
for me, as a seminary student and as a 
Christian is, if we are not going to 


“Will the atrocities of the Congo cease 
if we merely radiate goodness from our 


regenerate souls?” 
- Walter Rauschenbusch, 1907 





support certain programs as part of 
our national government, are we 
going to support these programs and 
take up the slack as churches or as 
members of communities? We need 
to look at it from a Christian 
perspective... In terms of Bosnia, I 
think that our presence is needed 
there. I can only question how, when 
and why the US enters into these 
affairs, and how we can pick and 
choose when to help and defend other 
people. That does not negate the fact 
that attrocities have gone on, and we 
should be there, though many people 
would argue that given the history of 
the region our presence won’t really 
matter.” 

- Brian Doles, M.Div., Jr. 


“T really don’t know much about the 
budget or Bosnia but I’m all for it.” 
- Ryan Shrauner, M.Div., Jr. 


“We should be in Bosnia and we 
should have a budget! I think the 
interesting thing about the budget is 
that it’s been caused by the inept 
leadership we’ ve had during the last 
twenty years or so. On both issues we 
need to think biblically, with Bosnia 
we need to think biblically 
about the issues of human 
suffering and the conditions 
of human beings in Bosnia, 
and our response as 
Christians to do something 
about that.As far as the 
budget is concerned, we 
have to consider what it 
means to be good stewards 
of our money.” 

- Ron Stoker, M.Div., Jr. 


“On the budget, I think it is more 
important to come to an agreement 
than to push one particular party 
towards an agenda. .. On Bosnia, I 
have to admit that I haven’t been 
following intensely the day by day 
policies, but I find it hard to imagine 
a place where people will kill you just 
because of what religion you are.” 

- Ginny Landgraf, Ph.D. candidate 


I think that we need a forum on 
Bosnia, particularly on gender related 
crimes. On the budget? It’s just a 
sorry state!” 

- Lesley Mott, M.Div., Jr. 
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We encourage submissions! Our next issue will con- 
cern the global church and its search for unity. We are 
looking for articles, poems, photos, essays, etc. from 
a wide variety of cultural and theological traditions. 
The deadline is November 20th. Please submit a hard 
copy and a disk (preferably IBM MSWord!) to Tim 
Dobe (SBN 757). We look forward to hearing from 


you! 
*note: To print or not to print? That is the question we answer. 


seminary at large. 
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The Editors’ Preface 


It’s a new year and, if you will pardon the pun, a new Testament. We hope this first 
issue — our “women’s issue” in honor of the 25th anniversary of the Women’s Center and 
the 40th anniversary of women's ordination in the Presbyterian Church— grabs your 
interest. But more than that, we hope that you will be provoked and challenged. Our 
observations of the seminary community have convinced us that no matter what else you 
might say about it, you must admit PTS is fairly diverse. We have tried to reflect that 
diverity in these pages. To this end, we’ ve attempted to include something which might 
just inspire, upset, confuse or amuse you no 
matter who you are or where you are on the 
s0cio-politico-ethno-theological spectrum. 

The point of our somewhat eclectic 
approach is to suggest the intricacy and ambigu- 
_ ity of addressing something as seemingly self- _., } 
evident as “women’s issues” at PTS. The 
questions and complexities arise immediately: 
Is doing a “women’s issue” a political statement 
in itself? Are “women’s issues” also “men’s 
issues”? Are men allowed to write ina women’s issue? What is the status of women at 
PTS? We have no definitive answers to these questions, we have no agenda to follow... 
except to offer a kind of textual mirror, which, when held up to our community, not only 
reflects our diversity, but also enables us to see and, we hope, chuckle at all the pimples on 
our collective face. 

This is not to say that the issues raised in 
this publication are not of a serious nature; they 
most certainly are. The problem however, as we 
see it, is that such a high level of tension results 
from all of our “seriousness” on this campus 
that we are always on the defensive, 
ready to lash out in defense of “our” 
issues, or to subtly alienate those 
who threaten us. Instead, we 
hope you will listen to the 
imaginative and insight- 
ful voices in this issue 
with open ears. 



















The Editors 
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Women’s Ordination: — 


By Jonelle 8. Garo, M.Div. Senior 


“T don’t know why this issue (the ordination of 


women) is still being discussed; it was settled 40 years ago by 


the Presbyterian church!" This statement was proclaimed to me last year by a 


female M.Div. senior who was on the ordination track herself. To this my reply was and is: Why 
shouldn't we discuss this issue? Since when did the PC(USA) become the sole authority on Truth? My 
experience in my own tradition as well as the widely differing views held by different cultures and 
Christian traditions convince me that the answer to the question of women’s ordination is hardly so 
obvious that it is not even worth discussing. 

No, neither the PC(USA), nor strong proponents of women’s ordination have settled anything for 
this female M.Div. senior. In fact, I wish they would make more of an effort, but many seem too timid 
to enter the public arena and step onto this treacherous ground. Is it fear of being labeled “ too conser- 
vative” which prevents so many from even admitting the fact that there are two positions on this issue? 

If so, Ican relate. My own fear is that I will be judged a closed-minded, backward, upholder of archaic 
notions of the Church just for writing this 
article. And I am not even arguing against 


women’s ordina- Since when did the tion—merely suggesting it is 


something which PC ( GRAN ) layaxexe) aston Gels needs to be discussed here at 
PTS. But this is the risk I take. I can no longer sit 


silently among Ne} (© authority on Truth? those who have never wrestled 
with this issue, for both my background and my 
future are inextrica- bly enmeshed in it. 

My own decision to come to PTS was made within a tradition which houses a plethora of 
opinions concerning the role of women in the church. The idea for me to go to seminary was first 
suggested by the senior pastor of my home church, First Armenian Presbyterian of Fresno, California. 
Rev. Guekguezian told me he had been praying that leaders would be called up out of our congregation, 
and that God kept bringing my name to his mind. When I seriously started to discern my place in 
ministry, | was bombarded with the opinions of “concerned” others. There were members of my church 
family and my immediate family who readily affirmed church ministry as a gift that was bestowed upon 
me. And there were just as many opponents to this “calling.” “So you’re going to seminary?” asked a 
faithful woman of the church. “But you’re not going to be a minister! Right? I mean you know that 
women are not called by God to be ministers, don’t you!” 

Some background: My church has a long history of theological conflict. It is affiliated with the 
PC(USA) as well as holds membership in the Armenian Evangelical Union of North America (AEUNA) 
. In 1846 the Armenians had a reformation within the Armenian Apostolic Church which is part of the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition. These reformers were excommunicated and were considered nonentities by 
the Mother Church. The union of churches was formed 150 years ago and is now comprised of distinctly 
Armenian Protestant churches (Presbyterian, United Church of Christ, and Brotherhood), but that is 
where the commonality stops. All the churches vary in polity and theology — we even disagree on what 
it means to be Armenian! 

While I was still praying about coming to PTS, I went to the biannual convention of the 
AEUNA. One seminar in particular caught my attention, “Seminary: Is it the place for me?” Gathered 
for this meeting were three females (myself included) and six males who were contemplating ministry or 
currently attending seminaries. Four prominent, male church leaders of the AEUNA led the discussion 
and interchange that followed. The message of the seminar was clear, “We need pastors for the future of 
our Armenian churches, for without fresh commitment and spirited pastors, our churches will vanish!” 
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Che Question Kemains 


After the recruiting speech the quartet fielded questions. One of the females directed a inquiry to the 
Moderator of the Union. She said, “How do you feel about women in ministry?” To which he replied, 

“My daughter came to me years ago and said, ‘I want to go to seminary, I want to be a pastor,’” (he paused 
shaking his head). “I told her, ‘I wish your brother would have said this to me!’” 

Even at my home church, the senior pastor and the associate pastor do not agree on the issue of 
women’s ordination, yet they are leaders in my faith community. In the Armenian Protestant churches in 
America there are five ordained women 

pastors, and of that five only one is 
actively working as a pastor in an 
Armenian church. I spoke to Rev. 
Guekguezian about this fact and asked 
him why he was encouraging me to be 
ordained. Why was he propelling me 
into this unsettled territory, in which I 
would not be welcomed by all with open 
arms? He claimed that in the past the 
Armenian churches were not ready for 
women, but now they are. My faith 
community is divided on the issue of 
women’s ordination, but the issue is still 
valid and important for that community. 

In my experience, the lack of 
support for the ordination of women is 
not exclusive to contentious, antiquated 
fellows. Likewise the push for my 
consideration of ordained ministry has 
not always been trumpeted by up-start, 
feminist zealots. My journey of answer- 
ing God’s call has been a struggle, and 
the Biblical witness would affirm that 
conflict which arises when a person 
heeds the call of the Lord. What pains 
me is that any attempts to start this 
debate, or raise the question are not 
taken seriously on this campus. When I 
ponder my experience, I know that it is 
similar to others who are traveling 
comparable avenues. For this reason I 
wonder why it is that Iam so fearful and 
leery of questioning what seems to be 
the status quo here at PTS, but I know that there are other students who are not decided on the issue of 
women’s ordination. 

Thus, the refusal to dialogue here at PTS is not consistent with the reality of many students’ experi- 
ences and questions. Nor is it consisent with the situation of the church at large. If we are an ecumenically- 
minded institution made up of students from the full range of Christian traditions, we cannot simply dismiss 
this question without seriously damaging the cause of the unification of the church of Jesus Christ. Rev. Dr. 
Robert Law, in his paper entitled, “Women Are Not For Ordination,” addresses the question of whether a 
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woman can be admitted into, ap- 
pointed to, or ordained to the of- 
fice of a presbyter or bishop. He 
says, “For the last two thousand 
odd years, church tradition has said 
‘No.’ The church of Rome said 
‘No.’ The Reformers, who threw 
out everything that was not Scrip- 
tural said, ‘No.’ The Eastern Or- 
thodox churches said, ‘No.’” In- 
deed, 40 or so years of support 
for women’s ordination is a rela- 
tively short time when one com- 
pares it to nearly two thousand 
years of opposition. If we take our 
forebearers at all seriously we must 
at least grant them the respect of 
hearing their arguments (made by 
both men and women) against 
women’s ordination. If we would 
not alienate our Catholic and Or- 
thodox brothers and sisters we 
must not refuse them a voice. 

I have listened to those 
whom I trust and respect for their 
scholarship and devotion to God, 
and these people abound on both 
sides of the debate. So where is 
the sin? Whois in the wrong? Are 
we wayward if we uphold a Bibli- 
cal view that the ordination of 
women is not commensurate with 
the witness of Jesus Christ? Or 
have we miscalculated if we do not 
uphold that women have equal 
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rights, privileges and responsibili- 
ties with regard to the pastorate? 
At this point I could examine the 
debate from both sides and lay out 
their positions, but that is not my 
focus. The key issue for me is that 
there is a debate and that we must 
make sure the attitudes and moti- 
vations that underlie our positions 
are in accord with the nature of the 
Christ whom we are all attempting 
to follow. 

Does this then become a 
question of power? Do women 
want to get back what we have lost 
or lay claim on that which we have 
never really had? Are we seeking 
ordination because the Lord has 
called us out of our communities 
of believers? Or are we trumpet- 
ing a platform (however good and 





honorable it may be) for our own 
advancement? Is the church abus- 
ing its power? Do we want to keep 
women subject, seeing them as 
unequal to their male counterparts? 
What is at stake if the norms 
change? Is the very gospel in jeop- 
ardy or is our struggle for power 
the underlying theme? 

Even if we are not willing 
to start the conversation here at the 
seminary, for many of us, when we 
are called to churches this will be 
an issue. How will you respond 


then? Will you shake your head 
and say it is only for men? Will 
you boldly claim that women can 
and should be ordained in an at- 
tempt to right the wrongs of the 
past and to pursue a truly egalitar- 
ian paradigm for the church? No 


matter what your answer, can you 


honestly say that you have thought 
and prayed about it with your mind 
and heart open to God? Have you 
entered into the debate, gotten 
down in the struggle, wrestled with 
the presumably harsh words of 
Scripture? The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is that we are all sinners re- 
moved from fellowship with God, 
that we have been justified by 
Christ and continue in the process 
of sanctification. We are all on this 
journey, in need of redemption; 
and in this light and with this com- 
munity we must struggle as the 
body of Christ. So, where is the 
sin? In my estimation the sin is in 
the fact that this and other perti- 
nent issues are not discussed nor 
are they taken seriously at PTS. 
The refusal to enter into the 
struggle amounts to a denial of our 
need for Christ’s transforming 
Presence. 

However, let us not be 
caught up in an “us vs. them” 
mentality. Our biggest struggle 
should not be against the com- 
munity in which we find our- 
selves. Instead, the biggest 
struggle should be to realize the 
gifts which the triune God has 
placed within us. And one of 
the greatest of these gifts is a 
spirit of love and gentleness, 
without which nothing produc- 
tive will be said or done on either 
“side.” I hope this article is a 
beginning consistent with that 
spirit. Thus, if you must charac- 
terize me, see me as open- 
minded and willing to discuss the 
issues, see me as taking very 
seriously the witness of the 
Scriptures, see me as defending 
the notions of the body of Christ 
in which we are given gifts of the 
Spirit by the triune God to 
whom, and by whom, we are 
called and empowered to face the 
challenges that lie ahead of us. 








Sophia I Am Not 


confession and hope of a non-feminist person 


Feminist theology: 
I really don’t care. 
Was Ginger a bitch for dancing with Astaire? 
Should I feel insecure? 
Personal pronouns loaded with fear. 
I read Jesus was a man: 
(So sorry about that, dear.) 


Feminist theology: 
I really need help. 
God’s a bit too big to figure all by myself. 
But I should give you the faith, 
Revelation drowned in modern flow. 
You’re equally His image: 
(Yes, I learn a little slow.) 


Feminist theology: 
Ignorant I am. 
Like Ginger I'd like to dance with you if I can. 
Prepare your feet for stepping on, 
Feel free to tread on mine. 
Hear the amazing sound so sweet 
While together dancing to grace Divine. 


— Jay Peur 
(a whispered diatribe as overheard by Kent Annan) 
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A Call to my Brothers in the 


a letter from the Rev. Sylvia Jones, Pound, VA 


Clergy 













tried to stop a man who 
Jesus answered, Do not 
(11:14-23), Jesus himself 
says, Whoever is not with 
the NRSV, italics mine). 
cannot be both for and 
ments convey a pro- 
it occurs. True neutral- 
environment, neutrality 


In the 9th chapter of Luke (9:49-50), the disciples tell Jesus that they 
was casting out demons in his name since the man “does not follow with us. 
stop him; for whoever is not against you is for you. Then in the 11th chapter 
casts out a demon and is accused of doing it by the power of Satan. Now he 
me is against me, and whoever does not gather with me scatters (quotations from 

We are tempted to say, “Make up your mind, Jesus! The uncommitted 
against you.” I suggest that taken together these apparently opposing state- 
found truth: the effect of a neutral stance is determined by the context in which 
ity can exist only ina vacuum. Otherwise, it favors the status quo. In a friendly 
is friendly. In a hostile climate, neutrality is hostile. 

I remind you that clergywomen serve in a particularly hostile environ- 
unsuccessfully to meet with my local ministerial association, I was recently 
informed that the association had not been meeting in order to avoid me. After 
some months they have now arrived at a solution to their dilemma. The minis- 
terial association is being disbanded. Without having met with me even once, 
the pastors in this association decided to preclude that possibility. The former 
ministerial association is re-forming as the “Christian Men’s Breakfast Club, “ 
open to both lay and clergy, so long as they are male. 

That is the specific context in which I am obliged to try to live out my . 
call to ordained ministry. That hostile attitude toward women is not unique to ,iBy, 
my small town, however. Sexism exists everywhere, although in different forms 4 ia 
and to varying degrees. To my great sorrow, it remains even in the Methodist 
pulpits of this conference and this district. 

I shall not attempt to defend my call to ordained ministry here, for I am 
convinced that arguments are not effective against prejudice and discrimination. 
To my UM clergy brothers who do not believe that God calls women as well as men 
to pastoral ministry I simply ask, “Why are you in a denomination that has been 
ordaining women for 40 years?” 

My real concern here is with those clergy brothers who agree philosophi- 
cally with our denominational statements about equality. To those who do be- 
lieve that Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and female are all one in Christ, I 
ask, “What are you doing about it?” If you are not actively supporting us, you 
are supporting the attitudes against us. 

If you do not preach and teach equality under Christ, you perpetuate 
discrimination. If you do not ask women in your churches to serve according 
to their gifts regardless of gender, you reinforce stereotypes which lock women 
into subservient roles. If you do not encourage both women and men to be- 
come lay speakers and to explore ordained ministry, you support the idea that 
only men are called to such ministries. If you are not intentional about inviting 
women to preach at your churches, you strengthen the perception that women 
have no place in a pulpit. If you use only masculine terms to speak about hu- b*\ . a WEN tae if | 
mankind, you sustain the idea that the standard for humanity is male, leaving we Ath Ny Wy 
women with second-class status. KY. ue , ely he 4, HE 

I have yet to complete my first year in the pastorate, but I have lived my i 
whole life in a world that regards me as less than fully human simply because I 
am not male. Many, many others can say the same because they are not white, 
not educated, not well-to-do, not mentally or physically “average,” and on and 
on. The world in which we live is a hostile one. I hope you oppose discrimina- 
tion in all its forms, but as a clergywoman, I especially seek your support for us, 
your Clergy sisters. To be silent on the subject of women in ministry is to con- 
done attitudes and actions like those of the former members of the ministerial 
association in my town. If you are not for us, my brothers, you are against us. 
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QO, September 19, the Asso- 


ciation of Black Seminarians and 
the Women’s Center co-sponsored 
a lecture by Temple University 
Professor Dr. Katie Cannon, en- 
titled “Womanist Ethics for the 
21st Century”. Dr. Cannonis a sig- 
nificant figure for many reasons, 
as her very presence illustrates— 
one senses her strength and intel- 
lect, though she remains very 
down-to-earth and keeps a sense of 
humor about her. But if her pres- 
ence weren’t enough to convince 
us of her importance, we would 
surely be impressed by her creden- 
tials: she is ordained in the Pres- 
byterian church, and she has a 
Ph.D. from Union Seminary in 
New York (no small tasks!)— 
AND she was the first African- 
American woman to do either of 
those things. Her most recent book 
came out last winter, entitled 
Katie’s Canon: Womanism and the 
Soul of the Black Community. 
Despite her achievements, 
there was still some mumbling and 
questioning going on in the days 
before Dr. Cannon’s lecture— 
many either didn't know what 
womanism means, or if they did, 
they were “tired of Shug” and don’t 
think of womanism as a legitimate 
way of thinking theologically. Ad- 
mittedly, it is a scary subject for 
those in places of security, because 
this is theology from the bottom. 
Where other theologies begin from 
the tradition of the privileged (in- 


cluding feminism, to an extent), 
womanism represents what Dr. 
Cannon called the “upside- 
downness” of academic excel- 
lence. Womanism makes the last 
first: those who have been triply 
oppressed— by race, economics, 
and gender— now provide the 
starting place for theology. Instead 
of moving through the ranks of 
white men, black men, or white 
women, it is poor African-Ameri- 
can women who are placed first, 
who provide the questions for the- 
ology to address. 

Dr. Cannon thus calls 
womanism the “non-canonical 
other’. People in the academy are 
not used to its presence, nor do they 
welcom it. Though she was born 
and raised in the Presbyterian tra- 
dition, and though she received a 
doctoral degree from a highly re- 
spected seminary, Dr. Cannon is 
still faced with those who are skep- 
tical of her knowledge and her le- 
gitimacy. She said she is “regu- 
larly dumbfounded” by the arro- 
gance of students who cannot ac- 
cept her position of authority over 
them, who act superior to her based 
on class, race, or gender. She un- 
derstands that she is, for many of 
them, the first African American 
woman they have ever seen in that 
position. She also faces colleagues 
who don’t trust her scholarship 
because it does not reflect the tra- 
ditional voices of academia 
(though, as she says, “You can’t get 


@O-DORIVAL™ 


a Ph.D. in this country without 
knowing a whole lot about white 
men!) Dr. Cannon understands 
the tradition well, because she 
knows that is a crucial part of be- 
ing able to critique properly. Those 
on the outside must understand the 
outside and the inside to survive. 
So what does this have to 
do with Christian ethics? Dr. Can- 
non calls ethics “a moral act,” and 
womanist ethics must begin with 
the concerns of poor black women. 
Ethics should demand answers 
(and action!) to questions about the 
36 million people in America’s 
underclass, about battered women 
and children, HIV, job training, 


welfare reform, and others. All of 


these questions have been disturb- 
ingly silenced in the academy and 
in many churches, but are questions 
theology has a responsibility to 
address. ce ES 





SEE 


Unfortunately, womanism 
has a difficult job ahead. The acad- 
emy can offer little help in the way 


of resources and history. Since it 
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is rooted in the conflicts facing 
present day African American 
women, it is often dismissed as 
“contextual” theology, and there- 
fore “too controversial’, or less 
valid than traditional “objective” 
theologies. For womanist thinkers, 
even the most basic step of having 
their voices heard is a challenge . 


Dr. Cannon’s lecture 
raised many questions from the au- 
dience that night. Someone asked 
what she thought about the direc- 
tion of the Presbyterian church. 
This question drew an emotional 
response from her because, al- 
though she calls herself a Presby- 
terian “born, bred, and dead’, she 
is saddened by the way the church 
seems to be moving. Growing up, 
she said, all the Presbyterians she 
knew were African-American, and 
were on the cutting edge of every 
social movement. Presently, she 
sees the church failing to engage 
issues on a national level, “back- 
ing away from the prophetic 
voice— to live justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God.” The consciousness of 
the church about issues of justice, 
the kind which require sacrifice and 
struggle, seems to be low. But, she 
says, “I find hope in the remnant— 
it keeps me in the church.” There 
are always a few who live the pro- 
phetic message, and she is adamant 
about not giving up the name 
“Presbyterian” to those who are 
complacent. 

Someone asked what Dr. 
Cannon thought about the number 
of young people who seem to be 
already so closed-minded that they 
have no desire for justice. “The 
young ministers are as bad as the 
old,” this individual mourned. To 
this point Dr. Cannon made an ap- 
peal to those who have power— 
especially men, black and white. 
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“Part of privilege is using that 
privilege on the side of justice... 
Senior male scholars need to sit 
down with younger brothers, gen- 
eration to generation and say, ‘Stop 
it.””” Those who aren’t in positions 
of privilege, in this case black 
women, need those who are to 
“hold up the wall so we can 
do our own work.” 

She also called on 
PTS to think about what its 
students are missing out on 
by not having an African 
American woman on the 
faculty. 


A s a member of 


the Women’s Center 
board, Dr. Cannon’s 
lecture raises a lot of 
questions for me about 
what I can and should 
do as an individual, 
and what we at 
the Women’s 
Center can and 
should do to 
serve the 
seminary 
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body. I think I was most struck 
by her combination of a sense of 
urgency with a message of love. 
She taught that love is the only 
thing that will get through to 
anyone; berating them will not 
change them. People need to be 
loved as they are, and that love 
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will eventually move them to 
love others. 

This is an important lesson 
for one who tends to feel the ur- 
gency intensely, but often finds 
herself lacking in love. It is easy 
for me to see the problems, but not 
as easy to maintain a posture of 
love towards those by whom I feel 
threatened. This is the great chal- 
lenge for Christian minorities and 
women. We have to stand up for 
what we believe to be God’s call 
to justice for ourselves and others, 
and yet we must not succumb to 
hatred. Humility is a hard quality 
to find anywhere. I have recently 
heard on this campus that feminists 
“take themselves too seriously.” 
This is true. But how can we not 
take ourselves seriously when we 
still feel no one else will? How 
can African-Americans or Asian- 
Americans or homosexuals or 
evangelicals keep a sense of humor 
about themselves if they are still 
fighting to be recognized as grown- 
up theologians? Yes, even the 


white men on this campus feel what 
it is like to be made into a joke for 
others to laugh at. And all this does 
is build the walls higher. The truth 
is, none of us can let down our 
guards until we trust that others will 
protect our dignity for us. Until 
then, we are our own, our only, 
defense. It is a struggle to continue 
to love, and not to fight, when 
women are still wondering whether 
or not we are a priority to this semi- 
nary. This leaves little time or en- 
ergy for progress. 

In this, the year of the 25th 
anniversary of the PTS Women’s 
Center, and the 40th anniversary of 
the ordination of women in the 
Presbyterian church, my hope is 
that we can be a forward-moving 
force on the campus. Instead of 
defending women, we want to cel- 
ebrate the women in our lives and 





in Christ’s ministry. Instead of 
complaining, we want to be able 
to vocalize the positive ideas and 
insights women have to offer. In- 
stead of fighting tedious battles 
with the system, we want to min- 
ister to women and men at PTS. 
You, the student body, can help 
us— keep an open mind; see what 
we are about. Perhaps the day will 
come when we no longer need a 
special place for women at PTS. 
But until that time, maybe we can 
help each other to learn to live 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God. 


*note: The author of this article 
writes as an individual. Her senti- 
ments do not necessarily reflect 
those of the entire Women’s Cen- 
ter board. 
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The Trouble With China 


Teresa is a travel agent. She is driving from her mother’s to the apartment she shares with Paul. She parks 


a blue four-door directly in front of the duplex. She gets two packages from the back seat, both wrapped in 
white with pink ribbon, the small one on top. At the door she props a knee against the building. She taps 
rapidly and peers in the glass. She is wearing shorts because it's Saturday. If she were an airline attendant 
she’d have to work on Saturdays, but that would be ok. It would be worth it to fly to Los Angeles or New 
York. Indianapolis. Anywhere. 

Paul quickly hops up from the couch. He finishes the last swig of his beer walking to the door. He sets the 
empty bottle down on the end table. 

“Hi honey!” 

“Hi sweetie. Here, could you take these? I’m about to drop them.” 

He takes the packages by the bottom and puts them on the dining room table. It's not really a dining room, 
just a corner of the living room behind the couch, but it's ok for now. He moves toward her as she puts her 
purse down. He hugs her and kisses her forehead and she hugs back. 

“How’s your mom?” 

“Oh, fretting away. She said the lady from church who is doing the cake gave her the price yesterday. Its a 
lot cheaper than I thought it would be, but she still isn’t happy.” 

Paul grins, “Well, it’ll all be over soon and she’ll miss you.” 

“Yeah, I know,” she says nodding. 

“So what are these?” asks Paul, gesturing to the packages. 

“T don’t know. My great aunt Elizabeth left them at Mom’s. I’ve only 
seen her twice in my whole life.” 

“It's nice she gave us something.” 

Seu 

“Well, let’s open them,” says Paul smiling. 

“Ok,” says Teresa smiling too, “On the couch. J wanted us to 
open them together. Our first official presents.” 

He carries the packages over to the couch and sets them in the 
middle between them. He grabs the remote and turns the T.V. 
down. A tape of Raiders of the Lost Ark is playing. 

“You're watching that again?” Teresa asks feigning 
incredulity. 

“My two o’clock class was canceled so I just thought I’d 
kick back for a while ‘til you got home.” 

“Well, let’s do it!” 

“Small first,” says Paul. 

Teresa tears the white paper off. She opens the lid of an 
off-white box. Underneath folds of white tissue paper are 
six sterling rings the size of half dollars. 

“Napkin holders?” she says in disbelief. 

“They look sharp,” says Paul fingering one. 

“I know, but I don’t want any napkin holders. We don’t 
want any napkin holders,” Teresa says setting the box on the 
coffee table. 

“We can probably take them back.” 

“| hope so.” b Hf 

“Ok, number two. The biggie,” says Paul, sliding his hand {/”/ ‘ 
through the fold of the wrapping. f ph 

He and Teresa tear off the paper together. He tosses the 
pink ribbon on her head and laughs. She gives him a look and 4 
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by Eric Thurman 
takes the ribbon out of her hair. 


“Very funny.” 

Paul cuts the tape with a pocket knife. She opens the lid of the off-white box. She moves the tissue 
paper aside, then sighs and puts her hand to her head. Paul lifts out a large white plate with flowers 
around the edge and a silver trim. 

“Well, its not exactly what I had in mind...” 

“Not what you had in mind!? Paul, its china for god’s sake. You know I didn’t want any china. I 
didn’t think you did either. You told me you didn’t, remember? Geez, the first present we open and its 
napkin rings and china!” 

“Yeah, but I don’t guess it's that big a deal now. I mean we might need it sometime, who knows?” says 
Paul putting the plate back in the box. 

Teresa shakes her head and stands up. “What about Arizona? How can we move with this stuff? What 
if we get more . . . like candle sticks or a punch bowl? We'll end up with a china cabinet! I don’t want 
that Paul,” she says, her arms and hands out pleading. 

Paul gets up and puts his hands on hers. “Honey, it’I] be ok. What’s the trouble with china? We’ ll still 
go to Arizona. You know I want to go there once I'mm done with school. It’s going to : 
be a great adventure just like we talked about, ok? Taking the china won’t be that big of { 
a deal. We’ll just pack it real good, ok? Hey, speaking of Arizona, I’ve got something to } 
show you. It came in the mail today,” says Paul, hurrying into the kitchen. He comes gag 
back with an opened envelope. - 

“Remember last fall when I went to California with Nick and how I told you we 
needed a credit card? Well, this came in the mail today. Its an application for Visa espe-W 
cially for students. It doesn’t have an annual fee. I thought it’d be perfect. If Nick didn’t! 
have that card when his transmission went we’d have never gotten back. Ithoughtwe 
could get this one for our trip,” he says, handing her the application, grinning. ie 

Teresa looks at all the blanks on the form. She thinks back to last fall. She remem-@j 
bers Paul's eight day adventure to California to help Nick move. One phone call in eight days 
The prettiest thing he’d ever seen, he said. The ocean just kept going until it met the sky. Not one 
picture. Not one souvenir. It was great, he said. It was fun to help someone move to heaven. She @ 
remembers the cyst on her ovary that ruptured the first night he was gone. Called her mom. Called @@ 
her sister. Finally called Marianne from work. Four hours in the emergency room. She never told , 
him. 

The phone rings and Paul answers. “Hey! What’s up? Sure I’m still on. Be there in a minute. 
Just gotta put my shorts on.” He walks over to Teresa. “Honey, I told some guys I’d play basketball © 
with them sometime today, so I’m gonna go for a while, ok?” asks Paul. “Sure,” says Teresa in a hollow 
voice. Paul says “Great,” and goes to the bedroom. Teresa sits down on the couch and stares blankly at 
the t.v. screen. Paul opens the door to leave and says, “Bye, honey!” Teresa says good-bye without looking. 

She tosses the application on the coffee table. She picks up a plate from the box. Holding it against 
her chest, she watches the video. She sees a woman and Indiana Jones standing in front of a burning 
building. The woman holds up a gold medallion and yells, “I’m your goddamn partner!” Teresa thinks of 
this woman who came in the office the other day. She wore a red knit dress and had on a pair of cat’s eye 
sunglasses with fake rhinestones, which she didn’t take off. She asked for a full week cruise. Bahamas. 
Virgin Islands. The first available. Anywhere. Teresa noticed a thin tan line on her left ring 
finger. She made all of the arrangements for her. Even got her a AAA discount. The woman said, “Thank 
you” and left abruptly. 

Teresa sits for a moment looking at her reflection in the plate. She imagines herself lying in a deck 
chair, drinking something that comes with a tiny paper umbrella. She thinks about smashing the plate, 
smashing all of them on the table. Instead, she puts the plate back in the box. 

She goes into the kitchen to fix dinner. Wiping her eyes, she looks for some taco mix and some shells 
in the pantry. She finds some ground beef in the refrigerator and starts frying it in a pan. Then she opens 
a cabinet and stands on her tip-toes to get some plates. She grabs two at once, but they slip and hit the 
floor. Everything breaks. 
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If you are a single man on 
campus and you have come to PTS 
hoping to marry a minister, well, 
your odds are not good! You see, 
there is a shortage of women here. 
People began to notice this when 


Where Are the Women? 


by Mary (Please Don’t Label Me!) Rodgers, M.Div., Middler 


there were so many empty rooms 
on the women’s floors of the 
dorms. I mean, a junior having a 
double in Alexander hall all to her- 
self? What is going on? WHERE 
ARE THE WOMEN? 

So as to not let rumors run 
rampant, the editors of the Testa- 
ment wanted an article written 
about this very issue, to answer two 
questions: “Is it true?” and if so, 
“Why?” (Hey, maybe there are a 
ton of married women in the jun- 
ior class to account for the empty 
rooms.) So they sent me, Mary 
(Ms. Detective) Rodgers to find 
out. 

I knew the admissions of- 
fice would have some information 
about the makeup of the junior 
classes from the last few years, so 


Five Quick and Easy Steps to Becoming a 


Minister’s Wife 


as found in How to Marry a Minister 


by Martha Hickman 


adapted by Rachel Stutzman 


1. a) Find someone you already know who is thinking about becoming a 
minister and latch on to him. Or: 
b) Move to a city that has a divinity school. 
2. a) Work at a theological institution as a librarian or secretary. Or: 
b) Enroll as a student in a university that has a divinity school. Or: 
c) Enroll as a student in a divinity school but as an education major to 
make you less theologically and/or intellectually threatening. 
3. Pick someone who is in his third year as he is most likely suffering 
from third-year panic and_ will be looking for somebody to look 


after the parsonage. 


4. Once you have found your minister, be patient and willing to wait 
through the long and arduous procedure of ordination. 

5. If none of the above options seems appropriate, pray that a single 
interim pastor comes to your church and then be prepared to fight 
with all the other local ladies who are looking for a minister 


husband. 


I called Jeff O’ Grady (Director of 
Admissions) who gave me some 
revealing statistics about this very 
issue (see table next page). 

The statistics show that the 
answer to the first question is, 
YES, there is a downward trend in 
the number of women entering the 
M.Div. program. So why are fewer 
women choosing PTS? Jeff 
O’Grady suggested that housing 
might be an issue. I wholeheart- 
edly agree. For single second-ca- 
reer women, it is hard to give up 
home and career to enroll in a 
school where they will have to live 
in aroom that feels like a box, and 
share a bathroom with 19 other 
women. For me, this has been one 
of the hardest parts of adjusting to 
seminary life (except maybe 


*For further study, this book may be found in Speer Library. Call number: F-31 H5285 
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CH101/102!) 
and I com- 
mend the Year 
seminary for 
building new 
apartments 
for single stu- 
dents, due to 
open next fall. 

As I 
continued to 
think about 
the problem of declining numbers 
of women, I wanted to talk to 
people about it, but I noticed some 
reluctance. They wanted to talk, 
but they didn’t want their opinions 
quoted. I talked to both men and 
women, students and faculty, and 
all responded with the same reluc- 
tance. Why? Were they afraid of 
being labeled on the basis of one 
quote? After this, I too found my- 
self becoming paranoid about be- 
ing labeled! What does this say 
about the atmosphere on campus? 

Since no one would be 
quoted, I have decided to break 
every rule of journalism (blame it 
on my background in special edu- 
cation) and print opinions (not 
facts) without names. And so as 
not to be too wordy, as we some- 
times are in seminary, I'll simply 
list some ideas. (Just so you know, 
I am not writing this article for pub- 
lication in the Feminist Journal for 
Statistical Social Research— the 
following information came out of 
conversations in places like 
Mackay, dorm rooms, and of 





Entering Juniors 
Total Students 


Women % 





course, the grad bar. In other 
words, it ain’t scientific!) Here are 
the ideas: 
* Our campus seems to have more 
and more people who come from 
Evangelical churches, which often 
do not support the ordination of 
women. Therefore, more people 
on campus don’t necessarily pro- 
vide an atmosphere of acceptance 
of the women who come here. 
* Maybe some alumni pastors are 
discouraging women from coming 
to PTS. 
* Maybe women who are already 
here could take more of a role in 
recruiting women who are think- 
ing about coming to PTS. 
* Now that more denominations 
are accepting women in church 
leadership, women have a wider 
base of seminaries from which to 
choose. PTS is no longer the only 
place for them. 
* In the PC(USA), Princeton may 
have a conservative reputation, 
which would account for fewer 
women choosing to come here. 
Now, I want to reiterate 


MU 


SOs 


Entire M.Div. Program 
Year % Women 


that these reasons listed are opin- 
ions, not facts. There is no con- 
crete data to back this up I mean, 
how can one measure atmesphere? 

So what now? We know 
that women’s enrollment is going 
down and we have opinions as to 
why this is happening. Jeff 
O’Grady (my thanks to him for 
talking with me and letting me print 
his name!) and the admissions 
committee are hoping to correct 
this trend. For example, they are 
trying to increase the number of 
women who apply to PTS, which 
would increase the odds that more 
women will actually enroll here. 
There are also women faculty and 
students who contact each female 
applicant. So, | am encouraged that 
the admissions committee is aware 
of the problem and are working on 
it, but is this enough? Perhaps 
some dialogue among students 
would be helpful. Maybe the next 
time someone looks into this issue, 
students, faculty and administra- 
tors will be less reluctant to address 
this issue openly. 
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Nihil  Pylt 0 


a transcribed sermon by MaryJane Inman, M.Div. Senior (July 11, 
1996), in Miller Chapel 


Oh Lord, how long? The first time I ever uttered this 
plea to God was about two years ago during my bout with 
summer Hebrew. I had received this enticing pamphlet in the 
mail relating all the benefits of taking a summer language — 
and before I knew it, here I was. And I must say, it all started 
out pretty well. I had my little schedule going, and I was 
keeping up with my vocabulary and my homework assign- 
| ments. But around the second or third week things began to 
3 ZEA _2/ spe - take a slightly different turn. The days were getting longer and 
rs ; the excitement of learning an ancient language — the language 
of the Hebrew canon — had quickly dissipated by the time of the third quiz. I let my guard down, started 
skipping my scheduled morning vocabulary review and before I knew it, I was going down. The summer 
seemed like it would never end. Oh Lord, how long? 

Whether it be the ever-oppressive daily routine of a summer language, a physical ailment that just 
won’t go away or a broken relationship that doesn’t seem to want to be mended, the times of darkness in 
our lives often appear endless and impossible. Oh Lord, how long? And the strength that we can derive 
from a psalm of disorientation such as Psalm 6 is more than a misery-loves-company type of comfort. It 
is a license. Psalm 6 is a license to cry out to the Lord from the darkness with courage and boldness. The 
psalmist doesn’t say, “Look God, I know you are busy, but things down here aren’t going quite according 
to plan and if you get the chance I could use a little encouragement.” Instead, the psalmist actually de- 
mands that God take notice of what is going on, “Be gracious to me, Oh Lord ..... Heal me, Oh Lord .... 
Turn, Oh Lord, save my life.” “Oh Lord, how long?” Oh Lord, why are you letting this happen to me? 
Oh Lord, what are you going to do about it? The psalmist shows us that there is nothing we cannot 
bring before God. There is no emotion that we must hide from God. We are invited to participate in 
the demand, calling God’s attention to our desperate situations and strongly suggesting that God do 
something about it. We are free to curse the darkness of our lives and present our case before 
God. 





And while it is obvious that I enjoy this license to shake my fists at God and demand 
that the Lord take notice of me, there is something in this psalm of lament that #% 
really bothers me. The last three verses do not seem to follow from the previous h 
heartfelt, bold cry to God. “Depart from me all you workers of evil, for the Lord 
has heard the sound of my weeping. The Lord has heard my supplication; the 
Lord accepts my prayer. All my enemies shall be ashamed and struck with ° 
terror; they shall turn back and in a moment be put to shame.” Just when I was 
feeling good about crying out in the darkness, the psalmist has to go and ruin it 
all for me by concluding with this transforming ray of hope. This is not what 
I want to hear. Isn’t this just a quick fix? Doesn’t it seem to invalidate all 
the gut-wrenching wails of the previous verse? While I often find 
comfort in the beginning of Psalm 6, I must admit that I am prone to. ‘ 
skip over the last part and stop reading before the happy ending y 
begins. But there must be a reason why the psalmist put it there. And I 
think that it may be for people just like me, people a little too comfortable in 
the darkness. 

Darkness is a strange place. It can swallow you whole. Sometimes we get ny 
so caught up in the darkness that we actually forget what we are crying out for. Iam 
often amazed and startled by the comfort I experience in some of my discomfort — how 
easy it is to remain in a bad situation. The psalmist knows the danger of entering this darkness, 
the danger that we might get stuck there. For this reason, the psalm ends not with a fist-shaking 
anger towards God, but rather a knee-bending testimony of the transformation that God has made 
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within the darkness. When 
we Call out to the Lord in 
frustration and desperation; 
we must not forget to keep 
our eyes open to how God 
might be answering our cries. 

Last summer I 
worked at Trenton Psychiatric 
Hospital where I served as a 
chaplain intern. If you’ve 
ever worked with the men- 
tally ill you will know that 
the job is anything but 
boring. Every day is anew 
experience. I found this to be 
true of many of the wards I 
entered and patients that I 
worked with, except for one ward — the geriatric ward. Unlike most parts of the hospital, my geriatric 
ward was undeniably predictable. The same three men sat in the same three chairs and watched the same 
television image — day after day. The same patients paced the halls, tracing the same routes — day after 
day. The same woman sat in the same spot crying out “Oh mamma, oh mamma, oh mamma,” — day 
after day after day. Everyday was like deja vu, a bad recurring dream. And it was so depressing to me. I 
couldn’t imagine how these people got out of bed in the morning. Some of them had been in the mental 
hospital for over forty years. The more I visited the ward, the more I began to wonder how God could let 
this happen. I began to wonder how God could let these people go on living in such vegetative and 
lifeless states for so long. Oh Lord, how long? And it came to be that every day I would enter the ward 
praying for a miracle and crying out to the Lord on behalf of these lost souls. And the burden of making 
my rounds on that ward became heavier and heavier. Until one day. 

It was during geriatric hymn sing. This was another monotonous — yet pleasant — aspect of life 
on the geriatric ward. The same patients would come every Thursday and request the same hymns — 
“Amazing Grace’, “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and the ever-popular “Garden Song.” There was this 
woman named Carolyn there. And every week she’d say, “I’m Catholic, but I like these Protestant hymns 
anyway.” She’d always tell us how she used to be a show girl in Atlantic City and we'd say, “Oh that’s 
nice Carolyn.” And every week she requested the “Garden Song.” I always wondered why she re- 
quested the “Garden Song” because she never sang it. She just stared off into space or looked at the 
person singing next to her. And then one day as we were all belting out, “And he walked with me and he 
talked with me.....” Carolyn stood up and hushed the crowd. She moved to the middle of the hymn-sing 
circle and began kicking her legs out cancan style, flapping her arms like there was no tomorrow, waving 
her hands around and singing her little lungs out. We didn’t know what was going on. We didn’t even 
know she could sing. We all looked around at one another wondering if we should stop her or not. After 
all, this was hymn sing. But before things got too crazy, Carolyn sat down and the hymn sing went on as 
usual. 

I don’t remember hearing too much out of Carolyn after that day, but I will never forget that 
experience. It really shook me up. I realized that in all the crying out against the darkness of that geriatric 
ward, I forgot to look for signs of light. I was so caught up in the apparent despair and hopelessness of 
that place that I ignored all the ways that God might still be working in the lives of those patients. And I 
was sad to think of all God’s work in that hospital that I had missed because I had become a little too 
comfortable in the darkness. Oh Lord, how long? 

The protest against the darkness in Psalm 6 is cried out in faith. God gives us license to cry out 
boldly against all the evil and trouble in the midst of our daily lives. But we are expected to cry out in 
faith — faith that the God who hears the cry will be the God who answers the call. The end of Psalm 6 is 
not a quick fix. It is a testimony. A testimony that God is working to shine light even in the darkest 
corners of our lives. “Oh Lord, how long?” 
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by Emily Berman, M.Div. Senior 


Each time I reenter the home of my youth I seek my mother. I wonder where she is. I wonder what 
she would be like today. I can never know enough. Perhaps I do not come home often because this is where 
I knew my mother. This is where she lived and where we lived together. Being in my home, in her home, 
reminds me of her. It hurts, but still I don’t want to leave. 

There is a mysterious connection between me and the things that fill this house. I sit in her study and 
look at her books. I drink in the view from her desk. I study the photos and paintings she surrounded herself 
with. Where is she? I cannot bring myself to throw away her last few clothes, 
definitely not the ones I remember her wearing when I was young. Neighbors 

walk by and, when they see me home, seem to be drawn to our house. They stop 
to chat. Then the inevitable question: “Do you think about your mother?” 
I want to know about her. I need to find out as much as possible. I found 
her little prayer book. Her life is documented through the prayer requests she 
laid before God. They are neatly dated and cryptically written. But I under- 
stand. How amazing that the first mention of her illness in her prayer jour- 
nal is so late. I guess she really didn’t know until the penultimate moment. 
6/22 “cyst suspicious, all must be examined” 
6/23 “chest x-ray shows walking pneumonia, taking eurythonyisin.” 
But then there is more information. 
7/1 “will have cyst removed.” . 
7/3 “possibility of tumor in lung, find right plan for sec- 
ond opinion.” f 

Her prayers continue for others. Every now and again the 

awareness breaks in. 

7/16 “What to do for what looks to be breast disease in 

lung — waiting for Dana Farber to call.” 
I bet my Mom couldn’t even write the c-word in her prayer 
journal. Not cancer. Not again. 

Thank you, Jesus for 7/18, “wonderful 35th anniversary 
celebration thank you, Lord — re: future — ’fear not, only 
believe.’” My Mother is a woman of faith. 

7/22, “Cyst removed today 10 a.m. Dr. Crombie ab- 
scessed.” 

7/23. “today going to Dana Farber Inst.” 

7/24 “Right treatment for me.” 

She is still praying for all of us, her family and friends. She 

thanks God for all that is happening around her. Her final entry, 

9/5, “For LOVE, JOY, PEACE, HEALING.” 

Father, I pray that she has that love, joy peace and healing in your arms. 

After that entry she lived another 26 days, then died. Turns out she knew about this cancer for only 
three months. Not a long time for any of us. Not a long time to come to terms with the fact that your mother 
is dying. Perhaps that is why I still Seek communion with Mom when I come home. I always find new 
discoveries in this house. How I want to preserve her memory. I want her to be a part of me. Perhaps 
through you, Lord, I can know more fully a Mother’s love. 

There is a bond between this house, the objects here, the wisdom bound in these volumes and me. It 
is trembling for love of you. Because it finds your presence comforting, this trembling bond is made calm 
and strong by the love of a mother. Each time I reenter the house of the Lord I find my mother and that 
trembling part of me, so scared and so alone, is made calm and strong. I don’t want to leave. 
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Kocking 


On my mother’s lap, 

rocking evenly, 

listening to lullabies 

that curl at rhyming ends. 

Her softness spreads beneath 
my narrow bony body 

as | lay my head in the hollow 
between her breast and neck 
and smell the warmth 

a body has at the end of a day: 
perfume, paper lunch bags, 
metal mailbox, buttered broccoli. 


Shadows from the rocking chair- 
shift slowly up and down- 

like eyelids- 

across the kitchen floor. 


— Dawn Holt Lauber 








The Motherless 


Tonight I fie motionless in the dark, 
Awaiting someone who will tuck me in. 
My nasty nightmare of the gunshot lurked, 
Leaving its imprint in my neck when I EE 
Awoke. My body's gone to sleep, can't hear. 
Fear’s deep as now numb marrows in my legs. 
Nothing ‘neath my chin, far as I can tell, 
Even if you'd pinch me when its over. 


Holding my hand when my daughter was born, 
She shouldered part of my pain, helping me 
Through. But time claimed her body long ago; 
I lay wond’ring if she Rnows what transpired 
Just hours before this, this silent hell. Holes 
Harangue my neck, to die or breathe, and it 
Hurts me to want to live. If she were here 
She’s shoo away bed demons from my head. 
Though, paralyzed prayers won't reach her, my mind 
Cries quietly inside, “Where are you mom?” 


This marital reunion’s got me down. 

I wanted our old life, knowing that I'd 

Have sacrifices: not like this. My kids 

Hurt too, their hearts will understand my pain: 
My mother’s gone, yet I’m mother of three. 

Like she, I can provide no longer for 

Their needs. I've cared for them as did me, she; 
She’s gone, dear God, who now will care for me? 


— David Carlson 
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| | | N | G fo [ th eC Most good girls become wives and mothers. There 


are some true-hearted women who do not, but they 


will very nearly all tell you, as old age creeps on them, 
KK that they feel certain they have missed the best that 


life could give them. 


TO MAKE GLOVES GO ON EASILY kA KKK 


® So that doeskin gloves may be put on easily after 

washing, place a clothespin in each finger and thumb — Every girl longs to be beautiful. There is in woman a 

when you hang the gloves to dry. nature, as deep as humanity, that compels her to strive 
for good looks. 


GREASE SPOTS IN SILKS 


® Ice cream and other grease spots may be taken 
out of silk dresses by rubbing the spot on the wrong 
side of the material with a paste made of cornstarch 
and water. Let this dry and then brush out. This 
will not leave a ring. 


—Mabel Hale, Beautiful Girlhood, printed 
by the Gospel Trumpet Co., 1922 


If woman be allowed to 
have an immortal soul, she 
must have, as the employ- 
ment of life, an under- 
standing to improve. And 
when, to render the 
present state more com- 
plete, though everything 
proves it to be but a frac- 
tion of a mighty sum, she 
is incited by present grati- 
fication to forget her grand 
destination, nature is 
counteracted, or she was 
born only to procreate and 
LOU; 
—Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, 1792. 
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Abortion. Homosexuality. Women's Ordi- 
nation. Racism. All these things have two things in 
common: (1) They radically affect our lives, churches 
and nation; and (2) nobody here at PTS likes to talk 
about them. Why is that? In part, I think, this is due 
to our self-consciously "moderate" environment: 
unitentionally, we tend to prize a kind of openness 
that doesn't cost us anything. When we hear or read 
something that offends, most of the time we ignore 
it. And when we do respond, we would prefer to lash 
out at those who have expressed their belief rather 
than engage the idea itself. For a moment, let's turn 
the tables and put ourselves in the hot seat. Imagine, 
for instance, that you have just expressed your point 
of view in a local PTS publication . . . 


#1 The Mumble [Mackay Cafeteria, Friday, 12:18 
PM] 


This stage begins peacefully enough. You 
are at your mailbox, conducting a private session of 
self-congratulation at finally seeing your article (and, 
let’s be honest, your name!) in print. And yes! a bottle 
of chilled Pinot Grigio is left in your fridge. You 
take a quick, deep breath, exhale slowly, and smile 
contentedly. 

With a copy of your published article under 
your arm, you saunter nonchalantly into the cafete- 
ria. “What’s that under your arm’”’ a classmate asks. 
“Um ... Oh! This!? Well, it’s actually an article I 
just wrote for the —” (you fill in the name of the 
publication). “Wow!” comes the response. “I'll have 
to read it!” “Let me know what you think,” you find 
yourself saying, imagining the awed silence that will 
ensue at witnessing the gleaming emeralds of your 
insight. You sit down alone with your lunch and be- 


gin to chew. 

Then you hear it. The exact words are not 
remembered. But as you look up from your tray of 
tuna casserole and lima beans, you realize that some 
fellow seminarians at a corner table are pretending 
that you haven’t noticed them. They begin engaging 
in that most difficult kind of conversation, the kind 
which invents discussion in order to avoid the expo- 
sure of what they were really talking about. It seems 
to be “that” group of folks — the ones with whom 
you never speak and with whom (you are sure) you 
would never agree. They are a mysterious bunch, 
hovering around the periphery of your social geogra- 
phy like Irish druids at equinox. They discomfort 
you a bit. You seek the companionship of your lima 
beans, left stranded on your plate. They glisten back 
in mute serenity. 


#2 The Grumble [Stuart Hall, Tuesday 2:47 PM] 

By now you have received numerous com- 
pliments on your article. You reminisce: several class- 
mates have affirmed what you secretly knew to be 
true— you are a good writer. Four additional stu- 
dents actually liked what you said, and two even said 
that you had “communicated the truth in love.” De- 
spite infrequent whispers, you know you have done 
the right thing in expressing your belief to the semi- 
nary community. 

You are walking slowly down the stairs in 
Stuart Hall, hardly aware of your enjoyment of the 
creaking, ancient wood, satisfyingly tarnished by 
herds of wet boots. From out of nowhere you hear a 
loud series of noises above your head. A blurred 
object, what at first appears to be a huge, bounding 
sheep, is descending right upon you. “Stop right 
there!” you hear: You wait. “I feel I must talk to you 
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about what you wrote. ..”comes the reply. Hostility 


slowly seeps forth in this person’s speech like swamp 
gas, paralyzing you into surprised hypnosis. Shortly, 
the words coalesce into a blur, your attention more 





directed to the dynamic undulation and breadth of 
the speaker’s nostrils. After some time, you notice 
this individual has departed and you are alone. Like 
a liberated freeze tag participant, you spring into as- 
tounded alertnesss, walking swiftly to your room. Nap 
time indeed! 


#3 The Gift [Thursday, the Mail Room 10:58 AM] 


The end of the week is in sight. You have 
shaken off earlier sensations of weightlessness — the 
tolerable discomforts of local stardom — and are now 
beginning to 
sink to earth in 
saturnine so- 
briety. Scat- 
teredginci- 
dences of 
mumbles and 
one particu- 
larly unpleas- 
ant grumble 
have taken 
their toll. 
While you know from like-minded students that the 
“other side” of campus opinion is discussing your ar- 
ticle, no one has asked to sit down with you privately 
to express his or her concerns. Criticism, apparently, 
prefers the cloak of anonymity. 

You are a bit late for speech plenary but make 
for the mail room anyway. You open you P.O. Box 
and peer inside: credit card applications, a flyer from 
a seminary orginization and another CBD catalogue, 
full of books you will buy, never use and can’t af- 
ford. But what’s this? At the back of your box you 
find a hand addressed stationery envelope. The print- 
ing is deliberate, sensible and unfamiliar. You open 
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It seems to be “that” group of folks— the ones 
with whom you never speak and with whom 
(you are sure) you would never agree. They 


are a mysterious bunch, hovering around the 
periphery of your social geography like Irish 
druids at equinox. 





the letter and begin reading... 

“Dear Mr./Ms. — (your last name). You had 
absolutely no right to say what you did about . . .” 
Your eyes meander over the words, but notice phrases 
like “since my experience tells me that I 
am right...,” “your time would be better 
spent. ..,” “I normally respect you and 
was, frankly, shocked. . .” and finally, “In 
the love of Christ, ——- ———” (a name 
that you recognize). 

“This person is in three of my 
classes,” you think to yourself. “Why 
couldn’t have just spoken to me?” 
You hold the permanent record of your 
classmate’s complaint like a bottled taran- 
tula — are you supposed to file this away for future 
use? Anger wells up. How will you broach the un- 
comfortable silence between you and your classmate? 
The bell has rung. You practice your psalm for speech 
plenary: “The LORD is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? ...”. 





“Discursive fallout” is serious, but it can be treated 
with the following antidotes. First, Encounter. Seek 
out the very person whose opinions you find objec- 
tionable and meet him or her face-to-face. Letters 
and phone calls (anonymous or not) are ineffective 
means of com- 
municating 
your opinion, 
since the person 
will feel iso- 
lated and more 
set in his or her 
ways. Besides, 
this is cowardly. 
Giving yourself 
a couple of days 
to cool off, plan 
coffee or lunch. Secondly, Enunciate. Tell the per- 
son exactly what you find objectionable. Don't as- 
sume their opinions conform to your perceptions of 
them. Expect to find surprising agreement. Lastly, 
Engage. Put your energies into grappling with the 
ideas expressed. Even if you are completely sure that 
the person is flat-out wrong, your response to them is 
a matter of your own salvation. For when we seek 
clarification or humbly correct others, we soon see 
we are reconciling ourselves to the living Christ who 
presents himself to us in their persons. Therein lies 
the truth of William Blake's reminder, “Opposition is 
true friendship.” 








ADAM € EVE 


Can you imagine the look on Adam's face 
when God introduced him to Eve? 
Do you suppose he wondered about 

+he way she did her hair, 
or about her feminist politics? 
No, | suppose he was quite taken aback 
at how she was so much like him, 

and yet how much she wasn't. 


Aren't you curious about what Eve was thinking 
when God introduced her to Adam? 


Do you suppose she thought it was just like God, 


always trying to fix her up? 
Was Adam more than she had hoped for, 
or less than she had dreamed? 
No, | suppose her slate was fresh, and clean- 
cluttered by neither bias nor lofty dreams. 


How long do you suppose they stood there, 
looking eye-to-eye? 

Just imagine- another creature, 
fresh from the studio of God, 

who could look at you and laugh (with delight) 
at the twinkle in your eye! 

| imagine they must have said a great deal 

to each other, before they said a word. 


Axnd when they finally walked in the garden, 

and had their first real talk- 

they had no stories to tell, 

nor convictions to persuade- 

but only a world of new sights and sounds and colors 
to experience together, 

a whole lifetime to discover 

together who they were. 


— George Pasley 
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Lreface 


Finding a wide 
range of perspectives to 
lend their voices to our 
“Global Issue” was 
hardly difficult. While 
Princeton’s theological 
center 1s still Reformed 
and Presbyterian (and 
even the meanings of 
thosem terns shave 
changed considerably 
in the recent past), one 
needn’t search long to 
find a plethora of other 
perspectives residing 
here. Faculty and stu- 
dents alike approach 
our common table with 
nearly as many theolo- 
gies and philosophies 
as there are people. 
The cultures we come 
from, the people who 
raised us, the books we 
have read—all this and 
more shape who we are 
and how we think. 

In putting to- 
gether these various 
views and contexts into 
a single publication one 
is reminded of a button 
seen at the most recent 
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General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (USA) held in New Mexico: “Unity in Essentials, Diver- 
sity in Non-Essentials.”” The question is, what are the essentials? What makes us the “one body” that 
we are called to be? In the ongoing process of answering these questions, we offer these articles, 
essays and poems as a part of the conversation, in hope that the Spirit will lead us into all truth. 


She Editors 
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Memoirs of a Salvation Army Brat 





by Melody D. Giddings Knowles, Ph.D. Candidate 


Doughnuts always make me think of Christmas Eve. Christmas is the one day that the doughnut 
shops close down in northern Canada, and late Christmas Eve they bundle up the unsold doughnuts in big 
black plastic bags and give them to the Salvation Army. My earliest Christmas Eves were spent in a home 
filled with huge sacks of doughnuts waiting to be delivered to other homes by my father and brother. Early 
Christmas morning I’d wake up and, after poking around in a small pile of squished leftover doughnuts, we'd 
open up the gifts. 

Then it was off to church, followed by a quick service at a nursing home or two. After helping to serve 
lunch at the community center we’d be set for the real excitement of the day: the toboggan run . We'd speed 
down the icy slopes so fast that you couldn't keep your eyes open. Several international students always came 
along with our family, many of whom were experiencing their first winter with snow. Then home again 
where I would fall asleep in a living room still smelling like doughnuts and crowded with people laughing. 

Growing up in the Salvation Army meant that celebrations were always shared, and that "others" were 
given priority. The Salvation Army calls itself an "arm of the church." Although they have most of the 
typical church trappings such as Sunday services, choirs, and seminaries, there is also a heavy emphasis on 
social outreach. It began in Victorian England when alcoholism and child labor were endemic among the 
working poor. William and Catherine Booth worked in the slums of London, getting folk out of the gutter, 
giving them food and clothing, and putting them into a church. The only problem was that the churches didn't 
want "Booth's converts." The story goes that one Sunday William and Catherine led a group into a London 
church and were promptly asked to leave. So the Booths went off on their own, starting their Salvation Army 
of men and women who preached the gospel, fed the poor, and agitated for the rights of those who had no 
voice. 

My parents are ordained clergy in the Salvation Army, and although they never made a salary much 
above the poverty level, there was always enough food to serve the multitudes who sat down at our table. Our 
dinner guests came from circles that didn’t usually mix: typical dinners had the town mayor, an ex-con and 
his family, a missionary, and a grad student all together talking social policy or world religions. It was this 
continual merging of contrasts that stands out to me most when I look back on my childhood. The Salvation 
Army serves the broadest range of society, and their officers have to interact on every social level. For 
example, my aunt and uncle were head of the Salvation Army in Bermuda, and were usually invited to the ( 
government mansion as special guests at dinners for visiting dignitaries, always dressed in their uniforms, of 
course. Days spent finding clothes for a man recently released from prison and handing out coffee to fire 
fighters were concluded by large dinners for Princess Margaret and the like (“One must not continue eating 
after Her Royal Highness has finished. One must not quote her comments verbatim to the press.”). 

Although my parents never met any royalty, they have met their share of famous criminals and 
murderers. Once, late at night, a man came to our door looking for a place to sleep. My father offered him 
the sanctuary, which was attached to our home through a door in our living room. This he cheerfully accepted 
and, after sleeping on the carpet and sharing breakfast with us the next day, he went on his way. Several 
hours later the mounties came to our door, and we found out that our guest was Canada’s most wanted crimi- i 
nal, escaped on a jail break and killing any who got in his way. ' 

We moved to Toronto when I was in high school, and my parents became involved in court and prison 
ministry. Again there was the mixing of spheres: I never got over meeting my mom for lunch and having her 
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greet all of the street people by 
name on our journey from the 
court house to the restaurant. She 
was always unflappable, I think 
partly because of the uniform that 
she wore. Putting on a Salvation 
Army uniform is like wearing 
armor on the street. If I was out 
late at night with my uniform on, a 
stranger had only to make one 
snide comment and immediately 
there would be four others (street 
kids, usually) who would come 
out of the woodwork and ask me if 
I needed any help. It was the 
suburban culture that was the most 
threatening — those clean cut, 
middle class men who would leer 
at the women Salvationists ringing 
the bell at the Christmas kettle. 

In Toronto I started to help 
out a downtown mission that filled 
up a camper with coffee and 
sandwiches and gave them out to 
homosexual prostitutes who 
worked the streets. The contrast 
of spheres was again jarring — 
the customers in their Mercedes 
and Jaguars didn’t want to be 
recognized trolling in the seedier 
side of town, and yet the young 
men weren’t allowed in their 
clients' neighborhoods. So they 
would compromise by meeting at 
the downtown university hospital 
or outside office buildings. 
Sometimes, these offices around 
the camper would hold parties and 
send their leftover food to us. To 
this day, whenever I hear about the 
great banquet in the kingdom of 
God I can’t help but think of us all 
together in that camper: prosti- 
tutes, Salvation Army workers, 
street-people, nibling on caviar 
and smoked brie appetizers from 
the city’s most exclusive caterers. 
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TRansLaTion 


sailing To Byzantium, or was iT china, 
WE STOPpEd TO GET Some GROCERIES. 
in The village we heard that the word ror boat 
IS WATER, The woRO FoR water — Land and 
sometines bird 
so we boarded Ten Ravens waiting, hoping we'd 
understand 
bur Later only grew congused and drowned. 
Still we had no Time To dle since 
We WERE In a hurry 
ano could not bother To supper ourselves 
we Tuxned around and Took a vow never To Listen 
To another Language, 
AS If IT WERE OUT Own 

—Tim Dobe, M.Div. (S) 
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We Are ALL Touched by God's Hand Digperently 


By Jane Ferguson,. M.Div. (S) 


It was in West Africa that Catholicism started to have an impact on me. I was in Benin as a Peace 
Corps Volunteer from 1988 to 1991. During that time I was just dazzled by the nuns and the priests whom I 


saw giving their lives on the front lines of poverty not just for a summer or a two-year stint but 
their whole lives, serenely, hap- pily. The way they interacted with people, not pushing their 
“religion” but serving,, will al- A ways be a model for me. I remember the churches in the 
small village where I lived, a vil- lage called Ouinhi, 23 kilometers on a dirt path out in the 
bush, with no electricity or run- ning water. Voodoo was the biggest religion, appealing to 
about 90 percent of the popula- tion, but there was also a Pentecostal church, a Methodist 
church and a Catholic church in the village, all of them constructed of mud. I would 
alternate, attending different church services. I was not a Christian at the time but I 
was devoted to God. 

I remember when I was bathing the face of an old woman in the hut I lived in. 
The woman had no family to care for her. She had an eye problem which I was 


attending to nightly by —— changing her bandages. This particular night as I 
went through the mo- Sa tions which had by now become routine, I recall 


looking deeply into her face and touching her cheek so gently, for I 


felt that I was look- 5 ing into the face of God. How curious, I thought, 
that holiness Tee ek 












would come at this moment. Why was God so 


uncannily and tangibly real among the materially most 





destitute people I had ever met? Why did God reach 
m e among the poor as he never had among 
the 


prosperous? As I was asking these 
questions, the strong presence of 
the Catholic Church — quietly 
working in obscurity to help 
make lives better — had a 
powerful impact on me. 
Candide 
was the village priest 
working alongside the 
French senior priest in 
the area. I came upon 
Candide one day 
washing his clothes 
outside in a big 
basin, a wonderful 
looking man with a 
kind face and a grey 
beard. He seemed 
very wise, as if he 
could tell me the 
secret of life. I told him 
I wasn’t Catholic but I 
would like to take com- 
munion in his church. He 
said I could, which I did on 
occasion. About a year later I was 
worshipping in his church. Assisting 
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the French priest who was presiding at the service, Candide asked who would 
like communion that Sunday and I raised my hand with about a dozen others, as 
was the custom, so they would know how much of the host to offer. I walked up 
to receive communion and as I was waiting, I distinctly recall looking in judg- 
ment at one of the young women choir members to my right who was singing 
completely off key. I just couldn’t believe how badly she was singing. I prob- 
ably wrinkled my nose in disapproval. This was at the center of my thoughts as I 
walked up to take communion. In retrospect, I think the French priest read my 
thoughts and whispered to Candide that I must not be allowed to receive the host 
in such a state of mind. For right in front of everyone in that congregation, 
Candide refused to serve me communion and marched me out of that church 
down the center aisle, dropping me off outside the front door with words he 
passionately repeated twice in French: “You cannot take communion that way! 
You cannot take communion that way!” I was dazed, ashamed, confused, 
and I just looked at him. What had I done wrong? I thought I deserved 
an apology from Candide. But he never gave one, and I never asked 
for one as the months went by because inside I knew what I had done 
wrong. I had walked up to the Lord’s table completely irreverently. 
And I was called on it. I didn’t take communion again for the next 
three years because I felt so unworthy. I tell this story because it both 
drew me to and repelled me from the Catholic Church — drew me 
because I thought, ““Wow, this stuff means something"; repelled me 
because I felt so rejected. I think I learned something precious that 
Sunday — when I take communion now I do not take it for granted. 

At that juncture in time, not yet a Christian (though I read the 
Bible along with my Hindu books), I finished my tour in Benin and 
quite unexpectedly ended up as a senior staff member in charge of 
financial operations for Peace Corps’ program in the Eastern Carib- 
bean. Me, an English literature major responsible for a two-million 
dollar, federal government budget for 140 volunteers and 50 staff! 
God must be crazy. I lived for the next two and a half years on the 
island of St. Lucia, which was Peace Corps’ headquarters for the 
region, and got my first grey hairs in a very stressful job. God brought 
me to my knees in that job. I went to the church closest to my home, 
which happened to be a Benedictine monastery. Father Clair, who was 
one of the priests there, invited anyone who was interested to come to 
Friday evening church leadership formation classes to learn more 
about God. I was standing at the back of the church and I remember 
my whole body saying “Yes!” to the invitation. Over the next year and a half those classes and worship in the 
local Catholic church led me to declare myself a Christian. Jesus became real to me when I made the sign of 
the cross and kneeled. I participated in a mystery I had never known during my early years as a Presbyterian 
pastor's kid. Back then, I was more interested in rebelling with my girlfriends by putting on makeup in the 
church balcony during the service and cutting out early to go to the local fast-food joint. I was now ready to 
be healed by “the lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world.” I could not take communion in the 
Catholic church where I worshipped because I had not become Catholic. That rankled me I must admit, 
because I thought we should all be welcome at God’s table. Yet at the same time I appreciated the Church’s 
unabashed position that you must profess your belief in transubstantiation before you commune at the table 
with Catholics, not as a statement of exclusiveness but as one of potent testimony. 

When my tour in St. Lucia ended, I was supposed to continue on as the Peace Corps’ administrative 
officer to another country, most likely Belize, but I decided to go to seminary because I wanted to study 
Scripture and decide whether I should convert to Catholicism. I chose to come to a Protestant seminary 
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because I wanted to give my family’s faith the fairest hearing 
before I made a choice. Now that I am a senior with one more 
semester to go, I am still considering converting to Catholi- 
cism but am in no rush to decide until I feel ready. I have 
not been disillusioned by what I have learned about 
Catholicism in my church history classes. I was waiting 
for the moment when all the skeletons would fall out of 
the closet and leave me aghast. But instead my 
inquiry into the Reformation and why the church 
split has only increased my respect for Catholicism. 
I respect the Protestant reformers; cleaning up the 
corruptions of the Church was definitely needed. 
But it was done so thoroughly, it seems to me, that 
the mystery and spiritual tangibility of the old faith 
were scrubbed away almost entirely. Transubstantia- 
0 Saaaucoemennces-. tion makes sense to me. I don’t need to justify it 
acai a=" ; i— rationally. The wine is Jesus’ blood. The bread 1s 
(Neus His body. They are not representations. I believe in 
the saints. Icons, statues and incense allow me to 
come into the presence of God on a sensual level. 
Genuflecting and making the sign of the cross power- 
fully remind me of Whose presence I am in. It’s 
wonderful to be able to pray to Mary. There is so much 
richness in the Catholic faith. 

I value the Catholic Church’s claim to 
apostolic succession because it comforts me to know that 
I am putting my faith in an institution that has stood the 
test of time and can locate its source in the Bible. “You 

are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church” has an 
impact I find hard to dismiss. I also appreciate the Catho- 
lic Church because it has for the last century actively 
| BN engaged in a program for social justice. As a result of my 
: ile exposure to Catholicism I have changed my mind on such issues 
2 lle Y as birth control and abortion, and am encouraged by the Catholic 
<i 4 Church’s unwillingness to placate society in the face of hard ques- 
— tions. While I am troubled by the Church’s stance against the ordination 
of women as priests, I am aware that the leadership of women is palpable, 
with nuns being the obvious example, not to mention the Virgin Mary. I will continue to engage the Roman 
Catholic Church in dialogue with the wisdom I have received from the Reformed tradition of my upbringing 
and seminary education. I believe that the whole Christian community, Protestants and Catholics alike, make 
contributions to truth precisely because of our differences. I know “T” will never have all the answers and I 
pray that God will lead me to the church where I should be. We are all touched by God’s hand differently. 
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Why Tam Becoming An 
Orthodox Christian 


By Steve Wehr, M.Div. (S) 





On the day of our Lord’s Holy Nativity, I will go 
before the altar of St. Mary’s Greek Orthodox Church 
in Minneapolis and say these words: “This true faith 
of the Orthodox Church, which I now voluntarily con- 

fess and truly hold, that same I will firmly maintain and 
confess, whole and unchanged, even until my last breath, 
God helping me.” And when the priest anoints me with 
holy oil, and when IJ am initiated into the mystery of the 
divine eucharistic supper, the union which has already 
taken place in my spirit, soul and even body will be made 
explicit, public, eternal: to be joined to the holy, catholic 
and apostolic assembly of the Orthodox Church. As a man 
without full rational knowledge or understanding of the Church 
for which I am giving my life, I enter into this union known as chrismation, not unlike I would enter 
marriage. And yet the Church calls to me, like the bride to the groom in Song of Songs : “I am very 
dark, but comely” (1:5). Her beauty is in her brilliant darkness, in the mysterious wisdom which she 
conceals from eyes of flesh. 

To many, conversion to Eastern Orthodoxy might seem vaguely exotic, mystical, and in the 
end, unnecessary. For me however, it represents the summation of my life’s deepest convictions, grounded 
in the teachings of the Bible and the apostles, as well as the Holy Fathers and Mothers. It is a coming 
into fullness for which I have yearned, though to a great extent known implicitly, my whole life. What 
is Orthodox Christianity? It is the group of self-governing Churches, who, in unbroken communion 
with the apostles and saints, are joined in a common sacramental life and faith. With over 300 million 
adherents, Orthodox Christianity is the second largest Christian communion after Roman Catholicism. 

The word “Orthodoxy” actually means “right belief” or “right glory,” referring to Orthodoxy’s 
bold claim to be the Christian Church in its earthly fullness — both in its theology and also in its 
worship. This said, it must be emphasized that the Orthodox Church never claims to have a monopoly 
of the truth. Since all human beings are created in the image of God and may even share in the worship 
of the Son of God, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, the truth of God is made present to all. That 
truth is present within Orthodoxy: the Orthodox do not judge its presence (or absence) in others. Ortho- 
doxy is the icon of the Church-made-whole, which re-presents the life and teaching of the God-Man, of 
the apostles and of the Holy Fathers and Mothers as a testimony to the Christian faith’s oneness and 
consistency. 

In America, we have witnessed the tragic results of “theological capitalism,” with each church 
hawking its own theological wares, whether evangelism or social action, the Holy Spirit or Jesus, 
“tough love” or moral liberalism. In this system, the witness of the Church is shattered into incompre- 
hensibility. Choosing a church has become like choosing a car: the model that “fits” us best — our 
tastes, social status, gender and racial identity — contributes to a desired public persona which may 
have little to do with our acceptance of the truth of the Holy Gospel. By contrast, Orthodoxy presents 
the wholeness and fullness of Holy Tradition, which is the way of the apostles’ Kerygma. Orthodoxy is 
the means by which the Church is made whole, with an absence of one-sidedness. 

Conversion to Orthodoxy is a lifetime process of learning, knowing and living the Truth of 
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Jesus Christ as presented in the Holy Scripture and Tradition. For me, it is a process which has con- 
victed me of my own prideful claims to knowledge. I would not want my Orthodox chrismation to be 
understood as a function of sectarian “certainty,” nor as yet another “choice” in a crowded religious 
marketplace. Rather, I have been persuaded to study and appropriate the words of the Church Fathers 
and Mothers, who communicate the splendor of Christ, 
not only through their words, but also through and in them- 
selves — mind, soul and even body. And I know their wit- 
ness is true. 

On one of my first visits to an Orthodox Church, I 
was surprised to be confronted by a priest with this short 
question: “What is pure prayer?” Despite my evangelical 
background and strong Roman Catholic sympathies, I was 
struck by the simplicity of the question, as well as by my 
own inner realization that I did not know. The priest then 
gave me a book of the Orthodox Church’s prayers. Slowly 
I began to use them in my devotional life. The prayers 
consisted of morning, noon and evening prayers; some of 
the prayers, such as Trisagion, the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, are included in each part of the day. In addition to this, each time of the day was associated with 
an episode from the Gospels or Acts: the prayers for 9:00 am recalled Pentecost for it was “only nine in 
the morning...[when] all of them were filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2). Noon was the time Christ 
stretched His loving arms upon the cross for all of humanity. Through the prayers of the Church, Christ 
is made incarnate, Christ is crucified, Christ is risen in my day! Later I discovered that Orthodox 
believers are encouraged to have what is called a “Prayer Rule,” meaning an organized set of Orthodox 
prayers prayed every day. Though I still lack consistency at times, my Prayer Rule sustains me throughout 
the week: it makes me the man I was meant to be in Jesus Christ — a task I have known from experi- 
ence is impossible on my own. 

The Orthodox Church’s understanding of worship was also instrumental in my conversion. 
When the priest announces at the beginning of the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, “Blessed is 
the kingdom of our God, now and ever and unto the ages of ages” he means quite literally that the 
ecclesia, the holy assembly of the saints, is in session! We are in the presence of God, and we worship 
Him in fellowship with all the saints, whose prototypes surround us on the walls and ceilings in the 
Holy icons. Repetition throughout the liturgy, the “work” or “spiritual service” of the people of God, 
bespeaks the fact that worship is always going on, in heaven and on earth. Our job as worshippers is to 
get into the rhythm of heaven as we learn once again to pray with the saints, in the unity of the Church. 
And since we have come for these purposes, since we are being the Church made one in heaven and on 
earth, Christ self-manifests in our presence in the form of Holy Eucharist. 

Western churches have tended to see the Eucharist as a personal and private action by which 
God forgives sin and infuses grace in an individual communicant. What I have discovered in Ortho- 
doxy is a tradition which offers the Eucharist not only on behalf of individual members of the body of 
Christ, nor only for the Church catholic, but on behalf of the whole world. This is made explicit in 
Divine Liturgy, when the priest announces that the Christ who has manifest Himself in our midst gives 
Himself for “the people here present” as well as for “those who love us and those who hate us.” Since 
its role is universal, the individual Orthodox parish is a microcosm of the whole universe, rather than a 
“member” of a certain denomination’s communion. Church therefore is not primarily a place for Chris- 
tians to confront the problems of this world, but a place where Christians are confronted by the world 
transfigured — made whole by the incarnation and crucifixion of the risen Christ. Jesus in St. John’s 
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Gospel reminds us, “I have told you these things, so that in me you will have peace. In this world you 
will have trouble. But take heart! I have overcome the world” (St. Jn. 16:33). This spiritual vision of 
“creation transfigured” enables Christians to then confront the passions and the demons which arise 
out of this world as a result of the fall of humanity. It also begins to show us that the temptations which 
beset us are opportunities for us to invite God’s presence in our lives, that we may be saved. Also, we 
begin to see the outcasts who are among us — both “rich” and “poor” — not as eyesores, unfortunate 
Statistics, nor as burdens on society. Rather, they become icons of Jesus’ presence here and now. Saying 
“no” to them is saying “no” to our Redemption! 

There are many other aspects about the life of the Orthodox Church which I have found attrac- 
tive, including the blessing of homes, the use of candles and icons, confession, the Jesus Prayer, and 
even the practice of bowing and prostrating. But I do not mean to portray the Orthodox Church as a pre- 
fallen Paradise. There are aspects of the Church which I find disturbing and difficult, even though for 
me it is now home. An example of this would be the ethnic rivalries which continue to divide the 
American Orthodox Church in particular, but also affect relations between archdiocese on the interna- 
tional level. Too often, being Orthodox is equated with being Russian or Greek. This is simply not the 
model we are given in the Holy Gospel, wherein we find Christ warning that being of the household of 
Israel by no means guarantees salvation: “I say to you that many will come from the east and the west, 
and will take their places at the feast with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the 
subjects. of the kingdom will be thrown outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” (St. Mt. 8:11-12). The struggle for Orthodox unity, I think, is an urgent issue facing 
the Church with no easy solution in sight. 

In addition, the Orthodox Church has only begun to reexamine its current view of women in 
ministry. Females were ordained as deacons in the early Church with the same liturgy and ritual as 
male deacons, a practice which fell into disuse around the eleventh century. The Church’s current 
views on sexuality, marriage and role differentiation are heavily influenced by the deep ascetic reflec- 
tion of the early Church Fathers and Mothers. The Orthodox Church refuses to excise from Holy 
Tradition those aspects which a given society might find objectionable. To do so would be to commit a 
kind of iconoclasm of history; 1t would be to deny itself its true Catholicity. Rather, our history favors 
a Slower Church-wide discussion of the subject in light of Scripture, liturgy and Holy Tradition. Still, 
as Bishop Kallistos Ware has written, “If Orthodoxy is to bear creative witness in the twenty-first 
century, it needs to use to the utmost the gifts of its women as well as its men.” 

Historically, Moslem invasion and conquest since the seventh century, as well as Communist 
oppression in Eastern Europe and Central Asia imposed a defensiveness upon the Eastern Church 
which may impede her in her encounters with the West and its various cultures. Today, for instance, the 
Orthodox Church maintains — for good and bad reasons — a defensive posture toward the West’s 
pervasive secularity and so-called “progress.” But it is important to understand that this attitude is also 
influenced by the West’s mistreatment of her eastern sister in the crusades and at various “reunifica- 
tion” councils. The East refuses to be another ornament of Western 
conquest. 

Complex struggles in these and other areas burden the Ortho- 
dox Church; thus the Church asks for the prayers of all people as it 
seeks to remain faithful to the Gospel. So, why am I becoming Ortho- 
dox? Because, despite her faults, the Orthodox Church presents me 
with my Lord in a manner consistent with Christ, the apostles and our 
holy fore-bearers. She is the icon of deified humanity — the one who 
shows the world how to heed "the upward call of God in Christ Jesus" 
(Phil. 3:14). 
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Reflections on Sacrifice 


a tribute to political prisoners and victims of 
human rights violations I have known 


In your struggle against sin you have not yet resisted 
to thepoint of shedding your blood. 
- Hebrews 12:4 


Where is the blood? 
Sweat and tears are not enough 
People do not live or die by these. 


Jesus’s work would have been done 
When he cried for Lazarus and the women 
If tears were all that our redemption took 


We must bleed as well as sweat and cry 
We must go to the suffering ones of this world 
And suffer with them as Jesus did 


On the cross there is blood 
It is the mark of our burden and freedom 
It is by his blood that we are saved 





Tithing, educating, making a difference... 
This is all good, but it is not your life 

Your life is what you must lay down 

So that you, and others, may live 


Walter Stuber 
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\migos da Noite 


“Night Friends” 


by Mereides Delgado, M.Div. (S) 


ORK 


One of the most publicized issues of the Brazilian context is the reality of homelessness. What is unique 
about Brazilian homelessness is the number of children living on the streets — meninos de rua. Two years ago 
the Igreja Presbiteriana de Campinas, a church in Sao Paulo, started an outreach ministry to the homeless 
that takes soup, clothing and God’s word to the streets. The ministry is called Amigos da Noite — Night 
Friends. This ministry started with an older “mother of the church, Dona Maria Struckel, who designed a 
nutritious soup with the help of a doctor and nutritionist. Dona Maria, along with a few others, cooked the 
first pots of this soup to be taken out to the streets and called it Sopa da Amor — Soup of Love — because 
love had inspired it and was a major ingredient. The Women’s Ministry has continued these efforts and cooks 
soup every week. The soup is taken out on the streets by a group of volunteers under the leadership of a 
deacon of the church, Francisco Carlos Topa. In the two year span that this ministry has been in existence, it 
has grown to include four other Presbyterian churches and over 100 volunteers. Each of the five churches is 


responsible for going out on the streets one night of the week. 


6:30 p.m. I'd better hurry up or they’ Il start without me. “7chau Dona Maria!” J yell over my shoulder as 
I rush out the door to ring for the elevator. “Tchau Mereides. Que Deus te abencde!” she responds. “Vocé tem 
as chaves?” she asks suddenly thinking of my late night return. “Sim. Sim. Ihave the keys. Tchau!” I reiterate 
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as the elevator screeches to a halt before me. I 
swing open the door — it’s one of the cool old 
kind that doesn’t open automatically — and 
off I go down the elevator, into the busy streets 
of downtown Campinas, just five blocks from 
our meeting place. The streets are already dark 
and everybody’s rushing home for the week- 
end. “I’d better hurry. Okay. Look like you 
know where you’re going,” I think to myself. 
“No big deal. It’s so weird to think that this is 
a major commercial city. Just like home. 
Looks like New York City to me only smaller. 
Okay. Here Iam. Oh yeah. Front gate’s 
locked. Gotta go around to the back gate and 
ring for someone to open up.” The window 
curtain parts slightly. “Boa noite my brother!” 
I cry. “Boa noite!” he responds buzzing me 
into the outer courtyard with asmile. “Whew! 
I made it,” I think to myself running down the 
outside stairs and into the lower hall of the 
Igreja Presbiteriana de Campinas. There’s Ruy 
as usual cleaning up the kitchen and getting 
the soup all distributed into those white bucket 
container things. I wonder if everyone will be 
here tonight. There’s Chico and Selma... 
“Boa noite.” I say. “Boa noite. Tudo bem?” 
they reply. “Judo joia!!” IT respond. This is 
my favorite slang — “Everything’s a precious 
stone!” “Vem. Vem. Fez tarde...” says Chico 
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as he rounds us up. I guess we’re getting started. The 
others will join us when they get here. Ruy leads us in 
a scripture reading and a brief word of exhortation and 
then Chico selects someone to close us 1n prayer. After 
the prayer, Ruy closes the gathering by leading us in 
the Our Father — “Pai Nosso qui esta nos ceus....” 
And then we’re off. Got to pack up the van. 
I’ve got the chairs to create extra back seats 1n the van. 
Looks like Gustavo has the empty plastic 2-liter soda 
bottle halves that we serve the soup in. Chico and Ruy 
have the Sopa da Amor; and Selma, praise God, has 
the guitar and the Brazilian praise and worship songs. 
Now comes the fun part — fitting everyone in. We 
usually have about fifteen people altogether. 
Only three fit in the front and Chico, 
being our fearless leader, usually 
calls shotgun on the front pas- 
senger seat. And the pack- 
ing begins — first the 
women, Gustavo across 
their laps. No. No. 
That’s not going to 
work. Out goes 
Gustavo. Okay, lay 
Ruy’s sister across 
their laps — good. 
Now Gustavo and 
the rest of the guys 
can sit on the floor in 
the center of the van. 
Okay. Chico slams the 
van door shut. We’re ready 
to go. Driving to the first 
spot, next to the train station, 
Selma leads us in a song of “Jeri- 
cho” strumming her guitar. The folks in 
the cars next to us keep looking over at us like we’re 
crazy or on drugs. As we pass the train station, the van 
slows and Chico yells out the window, “We’ll be down 
in the plaza!” The various men who are scattered and 
sitting on the steps of the front entrance to the train 
Station start to gather their things. We continue, make 
the U-turn, stop at the plaza and pile out of the van. 
The plaza is basically deserted — two or three 
people waiting on the bus standing by the street and a 
couple of other folks I recognize from last time. They 
are homeless. Everyone’s in motion reaching into the 
back of the van— “Who’s got the tracts? Here they 
are. Okay you guys go across the street to the bar and 
distribute these,” directs Chico. Ruy’s already got the 
soup and is setting it up at the center of the cement 
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bench that borders the small plaza on one end in a semi- 
circle. I’ve got the two green garbage bags full of empty 
2-liter plastic soda bottle halves. Selma’s already set 
up — sitting on one single solitary chair in the center 
of the small plaza facing the semi-circular cement bench 
with her guitar in hand. She starts a round of “Quero 
Que Valorize”; a couple of us gather by her chair and 
we all join in from wherever we are in the plaza. Some 
of the homeless men that have gathered join in also. 
The place was deserted when we arrived, but it’s start- 
ing to fill up. These men, women and children know 
the routine — song, sermon, prayer, soup. While sing- 
ing, a few of us continue to set up — white bucket of 
soup at the center of the cement bench and next 
to that the milk crate filled with plastic 
spoons and rags to wipe our 
hands. The two garbage bags 
of empty plastic 2-liter soda 
bottle halves sit in front 
of the soup and the milk 
Crates One ortte 
homeless men re- 
quests a song. We 
sing on. Ruy, Chico 
and Gustavo have 
moved from the bar 
to the outskirts of the 
plaza continuing to 
witness one-on-one. 
One guy seems to be 
giving Chico a hard time. 
“How do you mean you 
don’t have any free passes 
for the bus! I just need to get to 
Hortolandia” he says. “You know 
we don’t give out any money or free bus 
passes. We don’t have that type of thing. We’ve got 
soup,” replies Chico patiently. 
Ruy moves to the center of the plaza, next to 
Selma. Closing the last round of the song, Ruy opens 
with a word of Scripture — “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” Ruy continues, “God loves you and he does not 
want you live in want and to live life on the streets. 
God wants you to let him in, he won’t force his way in. 
You’ve got to let him in. We’ve all got keys....” One 
homeless woman laughs and cries out from the crowd, 
“Keys. What keys? I don’t have keys to anything!” 
“We’ ve all got a key to our heart,” continues Ruy. “God 
just wants you to let him in. God can change your situ- 





ation if you let him. God can do it. Who wants to 
accept Christ into their hearts? Who wants to pray to 
receive Christ and have their life change?” asks Ruy. 
A few of the men on the streets, already familiar with 
the routine, raise their hands. “Okay let us pray... 
Senhor Deus... we recognize that we are sinners. We 
believe, Lord, that you sent your Son, Jesus Christ, for 
our justification. And now we pray in the words our 
Savior taught us....Pai Nosso qui esta nos ceus....” 
Once the prayer is completed, we spring into 
action. Ruy’s wife mans the soup, I’ve got the spoons 
and the 2-liter soda bottles which have been cut in half 
to function as no-frills Tupperware. Just loosen the 
cap and work the top half over the bottom half, tighten 
the cap and we have Sopa da Amor to go! The men 
and women and children line up to get a share. Con- 
tainer after container gets placed in the waiting hands. 
“Que Deus te abencoe... Que Deus te abencée... Que 
Deus te abencoe.... God bless you...,” we say over and 
over and over again. Some come with their own con- 
tainers — aluminum pots or real Tupperware — to be 
filled. These they will store for later. The plaza is 
packed. It seems like folks are coming out of the wood- 
work. Once the line subsides, we each grab a small 
serving in one of the plastic soda bottle halves and sit 
down to eat with our clientele. We talk about how things 
are going. “I got a job last week,” says a relatively 
young man in his twenties sitting next to me. “You 
did?” I query. “Yup. It’s only a couple of hours a day, 
but it’s better than nothing,” he says. “That’s good 
though. It’s a start. Do you have a place to live or a 
place to go to church?” I ask. “I can’t go to church... 
Not looking like this... but as soon as I get myself 
cleaned up I’m going to go. I used to be religious. I 
used to be saved. I just got a little lost. You know, I 
stopped going, but I’m going to go back,” he declares. 
“Irmaa. Do you have anything for pain?” in- 
terrupts an older man somewhere in his fifties, his hair 
already white as snow. “Could you look at this?” he 
asks in a weak voice as he holds out his arm while roll- 
ing up his sleeve above his elbow. Open sores line his 
arm from top to bottom. “I just need something for the 
pain,” he says sitting down and clutching his head, a 
white patch over his right eye. “That’s all I’m asking 
for. [can’t sleep. I keep waking up with this pain,” he 
says ina weary voice. “Did you get something to eat... 
some soup?” I ask. “Yes. I just need something for the 
pain,” he repeats. “It’s okay. It’s okay. Let me see if 
we have anything,” I say as I go off to check the van 
and ask Chico. “I’m sorry we don’t have any type of 
medicine. We’re not allowed to give out medicine, not 


even aspirin,” I say returning shortly. “Would you like 
to pray?” I ask as I rub his back. He nods his head 
slowly... tears coming to his eyes. “You know, God 
can cure your pain. God can hear your prayer and an- 
swers prayer. Whenever you wake up in the night with 
this pain, remember that you can pray,” I say continu- 
ing to rub his back. “Come. Pray with me. Senhor 
Deus Todo poderoso.....(Lord God Almighty...) By the 
time we stopped praying and looked up, the team was 
starting to pack up. “Thank you,” he says. “Bless 
you. I won't forget,” he says, his eyes still running 
tears. “Que Deus te abencde,” I say as I move away to 
help the rest of the team pack up. Selma gets up from 
her solitary chair in the center of the plaza and pro- 
ceeds to shake hands with all of the homeless people 
that remain in the plaza. “Que Deus te abencée.... Que 
Deus te abencée... Que Deus te abengoe...,” she says. 
‘Five more stops to go,” I think to myself as we pile 
into the van and push off for our next destination. 
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The Black Church: Engaged in Social Justice or Politics? 


By LaVerne M. Gill, M.Div. (S) 


“Asked in a telephone interview on May 6, 1992 whether or not he thought that Black theology had returned 
to the Black Church, Lawrence N. Jones, former dean of the Howard University School of Divinity, replied 'It 
never left.’ In making this response, however, Jones was not referring to the Black theology movement of the 
sixties, which he calls 'the academizing' of the Black Church. Instead, he was referring to 'the fundamental 


theology of the Black Church,' which ‘emerges out of experience’ and, according to Jones, hasn't changed one 
Dies 


Following my recent lecture and reading at Princeton University’s “Works in Progress” program, on 
my upcoming book African American Women in Congress: Forming and Transforming History, (Rutgers 
University Press, 1997), a similar question was put to me by the Director of the Program, the historian Arnold 
Rampersand. It was a question that was prefaced with the caveat, “you might not want to answer this,” but 
the noted author went ahead with his query anyway. Rampersand wanted to know—given my research on the 
book and my studies at the Seminary—whether I had an opinion on why the Black Church had not taken a 
more active political role in recent years. He was particularly interested in the juxtaposition of the dynamic 
Black Church involvement of the 1960s Civil Rights Movement and what appeared to be a dormant presence 

in recent years that had literally taken a back seat to the more aggres- 
sive political action of the current Religious Right. 

Evidently, my training at PTS paid off in ways that I had not 
recognized, because my immediate response was that the 
Black Church was not as much a political church move- 
ment, as it was a movement for social justice, social change 
and transformation. This was distinctly different from the 
Religious Right which had, indeed, aligned itself with the 
Republican party and its ideological tenets. In this regard 
the Religious Right engaged not only in adherence to those 
tenets, but was active in the shaping of them to make them 

comply with its own interpretation of the Constitution. 
This of course, had a different intent than the Black 
Church of the 1960s Civil Rights Movement, not to 
mention the departure from the Black Church of 
American history preceding Civil 
Rights. 
Classifying the role of the Black 
church in the life of American politics 
is a course of study and a discipline that 
has its leading authorities right here in 
our midst at PTS in the person of Dr. Peter 
J. Paris, as well as Dr. Albert Raboteau at 
Princeton University, Dr. Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham at Harvard Divinity School and, 
of course, Dr. James Cone at Union Theological 
Seminary. Therefore much of what this article 
represents reflects my reading of these scholars, 
conjoined with a perspective on politics resulting from 
research for my book and more than a decade of experience 
on Capitol Hill as a member of the Congressional Press 
Gallery and a former legislative aide to a U. S. Senator. 
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Pre-Civil Rights involvement of the Black Church in the life of 
America was in many ways reflective of the extent to which African 
Americans had access to political power in this country. Excluding the 
various nationalist movements, such as the Marcus Garvey National 
Orthodox Church and the Nation of Islam (up until 1984), the Black 
Church’s role in politics was largely dependent upon whether or not 
African Americans had the franchise or were in the process of gaining 
freedom, the franchise and/or full citizenship participation—each of 
which for Blacks was mutually exclusive. While partisan politics 
existed at times as a part of the African American Church involve- 
ment, in the main, party politics served (more as a vehicle or conduit 
for access) than as a philosophical or political school of thought. I 
would, in this case, separate out the Black Church of the era of 
African bondage from the Black Church involvement following the 
Civil War and Reconstruction up to the present. 

Essentially, there are six major periods within which the 
Black Church interacted with the state to exact Justice. I would 
divide them chronologically as follows: 

1. African Bondage era (up to 1870): During this period 
the Black Church was not only a catalyst for revisionist religion as a 
refuge from the Christianity taught to promote and further slavery, 
but it was also engaged in clandestine education, the underground 
railroad and abolition coalitions with white religious activists and 
churches. A minor perturbation in this occurred around 1820-1833, 
when the American government and other movements began efforts 
to solve the problem created by their enslavement of Africans by 
promoting repatriation. Formed and funded by an Act of Congress, 
The American Colonization Society eventually succeeded in creating 
a colony of African Americans by transporting them back to the West 
Coast of the Continent with the assistance and willing participation 
of the Black Church. Progressive Blacks saw the Black Church's 
involvement in repatriation as antithetical to the cause of Black 
Americans’ total freedom and beneficial to the cause of White 
Americans' attempts to undo the evils of slavery. 

2. Reconstruction: Between 1870 and 1901 Blacks became involved in the politics of enfranchise- 
ment of Black men (neither Black women nor White women had the voting franchise) and the Republican 
party of Lincoln. During that period, beginning with Hiram Revels (R-MS) in 1870 and up to the departure 
of the last Reconstruction Congressman George White (R-NC), twenty-two Black men served in the U. S. 
Congress, two in the Senate and the rest in the House of Representatives. The Black Church found itself not 
only involved in the election and appointment of these men, but many were also ministers within the Church. 
Thus, the involvement of the Black Church during this period not only included electoral politics, but also the 
various Freedmen projects in education, health care, and economics. 

3. Post-Reconstruction (1901-1958): During the post-Reconstruction era, the Black Church found 
itself embarked upon a continual mediating position to ensure some semblance of justice, as “... White women 
berated enfranchised Black men in order to gain favor and reconnect with White men who possessed the 
power to make a change, their ‘expediency’ strategy... reinforced the already operative Jim Crow laws that 
were legitimized by the Hayes-Tilden compromise that withdrew federal troops from the South. It also 
aligned White women with Southern White men, who were determined to keep the franchise from Blacks— 
men and women.” ” 

Engaged in anti-lynching activism, desegregation efforts, fighting for separate but equal education (in 
the absence of desegregation) put the Black Church in the forefront of the gradual change that was possible at 
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the time. Since suffrage was not an issue in the South and, though possible, not a primary issue in the North, 
the Black Church’s mission was that of social justice, and not electoral politics. Although many prominent 
Black ministers may have found themselves in the “kitchen cabinet” advisory capacity of some Presidential 
Administrations, their role was not substantive enough to translate into partisan politics for their congrega- 
tions. 

4. Civil Rights and the Non-violent Movement for Change (1958-1966): During the Civil Rights 
Movement characterized by the life of Martin Luther King, Jr., the Black Church, in some instances reluc- 
tantly, became the “Drum major for justice” in the struggle for justice through non-violent means. This 
period was reflective of the possibilities for societal transformation and change. While the New Deal of 
President Franklin Roosevelt had made many Blacks Democrats, the thrust of the movement was not partisan 
as much as it was moving in the direction of change through political means. The cauldron of enthusiasm, 
optimism and potential for change generated more than just involvement; the Black Church was itself being 
transformed by this Civil Rights movement. Finding that it had to respond to the times, when the movement 
voices grew varied and the cry for Black power emerged, there began a new era for the Black Church). 

5. Post-Civil Rights (1966-1984): “Since the appearance of black theology in the late 1960s, much 
has been written and said about the political involvement of the Black church in Black people’s historical 
struggle for justice in North America. Black theologians and preachers have rejected the White Church’s 
attempt to separate love from justice and religion from politics because we are proud descendants of a black 
religious tradition that has always interpreted its confession of faith according to the people’s commitment to 
the struggle for earthly freedom. Instead of turning to Reinhold Niebuhr and John Bennett for ethical guid- 
ance in those troubled times, we searched our past for insight, strength and the courage to speak and do the 
truth in an extreme situation of oppression. Richard Allen, James Varick, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, 
Henry McNeal Turner and Martin Luther King, Jr., became household names as we attempted to create new 
theological categories that would express our historical fight for justice.’ 

With this understanding in mind, the Black Church's involvement in politics became a part of the 
Black power movement and the church became pro-active in defining its own position in the political arena of 
American politics and power structures. This self-definition was and continues to be a critical aspect of the 
Black Church even today as it grapples with its role in the life of its enfranchised congregations. This view 
notwithstanding, the final era that I believe separates this period from the current one, emerged with the 
presidential candidacy of the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
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6. The Jesse Jackson Era of Partisan 
Politics and the Black Church Theology (1984- 
present): I take credit or blame for what follows as a 
distinction with respect to the post-civil rights 
involvement of the church. In my view, the presi- 
dential candidacy of Civil Rights veteran Jesse 
Jackson put the issue of the Black Church and Social 
Justice movements into the mainstream of political 
warfare. Jackson made a decision to run for Presi- 
dent of the United States as a partisan politician, 
compromising his ability to speak from the position 
of social justice and confining his rhetoric to Demo- 
cratic party dogma. As such, he became not as much 
a catalyst for change as a vehicle through which a 
dominant party could gain the Black vote without 
any assurance that parity and social justice issues 
would be addressed let alone resolved. This diver- 
gent point in the role of the Black Church may very 
well have compromised its ethos as a vehicle for 
change and transformation, making it instead another 
constituency to be served through token concessions 
that benefited fewer and fewer people. 

I have attempted to give a broad overview of 
the role of the Black Church and its involvement in 
politics. Chronologically, the six eras identified 
coincide with the various stages of enfranchisement 
of African Americans in the political process. This 
was done because true political involvement can only 
be effective if there is a degree of participation in the 
system. As African Americans moved within and 
outside of the political process the role of the Black 
Church evolved with it—whether as political player 
or social justice provocateur. The heightened con- 
sciousness of the contemporary Black Church, 
however, if it is to succeed in regaining the moral 
high ground, must divorce itself from political 
partisan participation, and move toward the realm of 
social justice and social transformation. This I feel 1s 
the true calling of the Church. Anything less dam- 
ages its credibility as an instrument for prophetic 
vision and denies the existence of the revolutionary 
and transformative life of Christ. 


1 Dennis W. Wiley, "Black Theology, The Black 
Church, and Black Community", in Black Theology: A Documen- 
tary History Volume One: 1966-1979, ed. James H. Cone & 
Gayraud S. Wilmore, (New York: Orbis Books, 1993), p.137. 

2 LaVerne McCain Gill, African American Women in 
Congress: Forming and Transforming History, (New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1997), p.4. 

3 James H. Cone, "Black Theology and the Black 
Church: Where Do We Go From Here?", in Cone & Wilmore, 
p.266. 
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Chrishan-Confucian Dialogue 
An interview with Dr. Peter K.H. Lee 


by Wang Jian-Guo, Th.M. 


Dr Peter Ka Hy Lees sonia: 
Mackay Professor of World Christian- 
ity at PTS for 1996-97, is a United 
Methodist Minister, who for over 20 
years was the Di- 
rector of the Chris- a 
tian Study Centre . 
on Chinese Reli- 
gion and Culture, 
and then became 
Professor of The- 
ology and Culture 
at the Lutheran 
Theological Semi- 
nary, Hong Kong. 


Dr. Lee, why did 
you become in- 


terested in ‘ £ 
Christian-Con- i 
fucian dia- } 
logue? 

When, af- j 
ter years of theo- 4 
logical and 


graduate studies 
in America, I re- 
turned to Hong 
Kong, the place 
of my birth, to 
take up ministry, 
my head was full 
of academic 
ideas, but I soon 
began to realize 
that there is the Chinese in me, in 
my heart and psyche. I tried to find 
out what that “Chineseness” in me 
is. I reread many Chinese books, 
the classics as well as contemporary 
works, and I found that I responded 
to them emotionally as I didn’t to 
Western writings. I found that there 
is a Confucian strand in my cultural 
background. 

When I became the Direc- 
tor of the Christian Study Center on 
Chinese Religion and Culture, one 
of the finest things I did was to 








study, more intentionally than ever 
before, Confucian thought, from its 
earliest stages to later developments. 
But I am a Christian theologian, by 
conviction and by vocation. So all 





the while I carried on a dialogue 
within myself between Christian 
theology and Confucian thought. 
On some occasions I consulted Con- 
fucian scholars and conversed with 
them. That was the beginning of my 
dialogical experience with Confu- 
cian thought. 


Have you found compatibilities and/ 
or incompatibilities between Chris- 
tianity and Confucianism? 

Both compatibilities and in- 
compatibilities. It would take too 
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long to answer this question fully. I 
can only be brief. 

If we start with ethics, the 
compatibilities are obvious. The 
word “compatibility” is well chosen. 
In computer 
work nowa- 
days, we use 
that word a lot, 
as In one sys- 
tem 1s compat- 
ible with an- 
other. In terms 
of moral life, a 
C. bit. sitiarn 
would — find 
Confucian 
ethics conge- 
nial. (How- 
ever, en- 
trenched so- 
cial structures 
and hardened 
rituals are 
something 
else.) By the 
same token, 
someone with 
Confucian 
moral sensi- 
bilities would 
find it easy to 
relate) to fa 
practicing 
Christian. 

While we are speaking of 
human behavior, let me interpose 
the issue of human nature. Confu- 
cians have an optimistic view of 
human nature: human nature is per- 
fectible, by education and self-cul- 
tivation, and the idea of sin in the 
Christian sense is foreign. In con- 
trast, the Christian view of human 
nature is not pessimistic but “real- 
istic”: humans are created in the 
image of God but have “fallen,” as 
we would say; yet in the end, 
through a mediator, the broken im- 
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age can be restored, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, fallen human beings can 
rise up again. So with respect to the 
question of human nature, there 1s a 
significant divergence between the 
traditions. 

To get back to the language 
of compatibility/incompatibility, in 
terms of metaphysics, there is a way 
by which Christians and Confucians 
can find a common ground. It is a 
picture which all Chinese can see if 
I describe a human person standing 
with the feet on the ground but hold- 
ing the head high, close to heaven. 
This is a Chinese sage’s way of say- 
ing that to be a real human being, 
one must have a realistic, earthly 
existence, yet at the same time one 
may lead an honorable life worthy 
of the way of heaven. Note the 
words I have used just now: human, 
earth, heaven. Yes, let the Christians 
be their human best and let them live 
out their Christian calling in their 
everyday existence on earth. As we 
said, the Christians would not have 
trouble finding the Confucians con- 
genial. When it comes to relating 
themselves to “heaven,” Christians 
can meet Confucians at least half- 
way. What do I mean by that? You 
see, the Confucian’s “heaven” (tian) 
connotes what is the highest or ulti- 
mate in a metaphysical sense, and 
Christians can go along with that — 
until they want to know if the Con- 
fucian “heaven” is the same as the 
Christian “Heaven” which has a 
spiritual or divine meaning and 
which belongs to their personal 
God. At certain points Confucian- 
ism may come close to a sense of 
the divine dimension of heaven or 
may have a glimpse of the personal 
God, but more often than not Con- 
fucian thought does not go as far as 
that. So, concerning humans on 
earth in relation to the ultimate or 
the highest, Christians and Confu- 
cians have convergences as well as 
divergences. 


It is at the point of the need 
for a Mediator or Savior that the di- 
vergence between Christianity and 
Confucianism is crucial. Confu- 
cianism has no need to bring human- 
ity close to heaven: humans can do 
that by themselves. In Christian 
belief, fallen human beings need a 
savior to restore them to their God- 
endowed dignity. 


By dialogue do you mean a 
one-to-one encounter or do you 
ever find yourself in a larger dia- 
logical situation? 

Both. I have spoken one-on- 
one with many a Confucian scholar 
or many a Chinese with Confucian- 
ism “in his/her blood.” Also, I 
should tell you that I was one of the 
organizers of the first international 
Confucian-Christian Conference 
(1988, Hong Kong) which was a big 
gathering of Confucian scholars and 
Christian theologians from many 
countries (including America). Sub- 
sequently we had two more such 
conferences (in Berkeley and then 
in Boston). Next August the 4th 
International Conference will be 
held (Vancouver) and I’m already 
busy at work in planning it. I hope 
you and others from Princeton can 
come to the conference. 


What is the proper purpose 
and method of dialogue? 

A meaningful dialogue needs 
partners, partners who each have 
their commitment or identity, yet 
who are open to the other. Granted, 
the dialogue partners have compat- 
ibilities and incompatibilities. Dia- 
logue is a civilized human way of 
communication between two or 
more parties. One party learns 
something from the other even as 
one has something to give to the 
other. The partners enrich each 
other as their respective self-under- 
standing deepens. In the case of 
Christian-Confucian encounters, 


dialogue is not difficult because 
there are obvious affinities, and you 
can begin with that. But of course 
there are differences; these differ- 
ences are pronounced at points, but 
they can be discussed in a civilized 
and rational manner because Con- 
fucianism is rational and upholds 
courtesy. Rarely will Christians and 
Confucians find themselves in a 
tense situation, and there is no need 
for confrontation. The participants 
can modify themselves in the light 
of their mutual enlightenment. But 
at certain points, especially the point 
of Christology, the partners will 
have to say: this is it, this is where 
we differ. It is not necessary for a 
Christian to change to the Confucian 
position because Confucianism does 
not demand such a decision or 
change-over. Interestingly, a Chris- 
tian can incorporate the compatible 
elements from Confucianism very 
well. A Confucian, on the other 
hand, can assimilate the compatible 
elements from Christianity too, but 
at the crucial moment, 1.e., on the 
Christological issue, a Confucian 
remains a Confucian or needs to 
make the decision of faith to become 
a Christian. 

There is no fear that I will 
ever give up my Christian commit- 
ment. But the more I dialogue with 
Confucianism, the more enriched I 
become as a Chinese, and at the 
same time, curiously enough, my 
Christian convictions are strength- 
ened, deepened and become based 
more broadly. As a Christian theo- 
logian I can now theologize in a way 
that can be intelligible to the Con- 
fucians. As a pastor I can commu- 
nicate the Christian message in a 
way that can make more sense to the 
Chinese who have Confucianism in 
their backgrounds, even though at 
the crucial point they have to make 
up their minds whether they can take 
it thus far and no more, or they will 
take the additional leap of faith. # 
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GROWING UP 


by Elisabeth Kennedy, M.Div. (J) 


NON- MUSLIM 





As I drive down American highways, the 
place-names on green squares flash on my peripheral 
vision in perfect anonymity. Unless I have visited, the 
name of a town means nothing. The sounds and 
letters are Native American, German, Spanish. But 
growing up in the Middle East, you learn that every 
name is a word. The Arabic language admits no 
outside influences and stubbornly refuses to borrow. 
Arabic as a language has kept its identity, and so the 
name of an individual is not a collection of sounds 
but a description. Often the names express a hope. 
My best friend in junior high was named Tall & 
Willowy; she was the shortest girl in our class. As I 
think back on my seventeen years 1n the Arab world, 
names throng my mind, and the faces I know dis- 
solve into the hopes their parents had for them — 
Peace, Victory, Loyal, Long-lived. 

I was the only blonde girl in my first-grade 
class. My school was the first institution in Jordan for 
the education of girls, founded early in the century by 
English Protestants. But when I was in elementary 
school, the government curriculum was Islamic. I 
was confused when I had to leave my familiar 
classroom for the first time. It was time for religion 
class, and we were some of the favored few in the 
country who were allowed to have a class in Chris- 
tian religion while our Muslim classmates donned 
white gowns and learned to pray on red rugs at the 
front of the classroom. I was American; all my 
friends were Jordanian or Palestinian. Their birth 
certificates were stamped either “Christian” or 
“Muslim.” Our Christian neighbor’s daughter mar- 
ried a Muslim, taking his religion, and her family 
never recovered from the deep shame of an identity 
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distorted. Muslim converts to Christianity, if they do 
not lose their lives, at least give up their identities as 
a part of a family, a group. Without the family 
network that has been the fabric of their daily lives 
and their safety net in times of peril, they are like the 
lepers of Jesus’ time, jobless, isolated, and helpless. 





I have been asked whether or not I have ever 
thought about the people in the country I planned on 
going to when I became a foreign missionary: Do 
they actually want me to come and change them? 
One of those times, I was sweating in the office of a 
Princeton University professor. I had applied to 
receive funding for volunteer work at a tuberculosis 
hospital in the Syrian desert. The man interviewing 
applicants was an anthropologist, and he wanted to 
know if my missionary hospital was planning on 
changing people in any way. I did not get the fund- 
ing. 
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I spent that summer in the hospital anyway, 
surrounded by Bedouin, the Muslim nomads of the 
Arabian deserts. Two dozen sick children were in my 
charge. Every evening I walked outside with those 
slender, flitting shadows to watch the desert sunset. 
One child’s name was Surrendered. He had lym- 
phatic cancer. As we walked he always pulled my 
hand down and cradled his cheek in it. I held his 
fragile jaw for hours. I told him about Jesus — 
everyone in the hospital heard about the love of God. 
I wonder, now, if he has Surrendered. If he is alive. 

The missionary woman who founded the 
hospital sniffed at the story of my Princeton inter- 
view. When she first came to the Arab world, Muslim 
superstitions demanded that a woman’s vagina be 
packed with salt right after she gave birth. The work 
of the missionaries has changed things in Arabia, and 
the oppressed are thankful. My friends at school 
were the upcoming generation of Muslim women, 
barely escaped from the specter of female circumci- 
sion, the genital mutilation by which Muslims assure 
that their women will never be lascivious. I have seen 
the real fruits of legalistic religion. I know many, 
many Arab women who are hungry for change. 
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Rereveegrecreerereries 


I met Loyal in Cairo, through missionaries I 
was visiting. He knew my father in Jordan before he 
had been kicked out of there also. He was originally a 
member of the royal clan in Northern Yemen. The 
Yemeni government stamped “persona non gratae”’ 
on his passport when he became a Christian. The 
Jordanian secret police escorted him out of the 
country when they found Christian books in his 
possession. Now he was in Cairo. He lived in pov- 
erty, trying to learn the survival skills he never had as 
an aristocrat, and sometimes contemplated kidnap- 
ping his children from Yemen where his family was 
raising them as Muslims. 


He asked me if there was any way he could get 
the books that had been taken from him in Jordan. 
One was a biography of an American missionary to 
the Arab world. Another was the textbook for the 
course on Romans my father was teaching him. Why 
did he want those books so desperately: does the 
Arab world want missionaries? 





The lines drawn in the Middle East can strangle 
and choke. Yet the lines also give identity and create 
stability. Lines in the Middle East are not drawn in 
the sand; they are chiseled in marble, built up stone 
by stone in the walls that surround every Arab house. 
We do not know about these things, in a world where 
missionaries are now merely “global partners.” We 
play in a sandbox where there are no lines. We search 
for world peace and harmony, for unity in diversity, 
in the games we play. Meanwhile, Muslims see the 
lines that choke, and occasionally they step outside 
them. They are free because they make courageous 
choices. I wonder if the word “choice” even makes 
sense to Americans any more. 3 
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Cranky? Maybe. 


| confess! | have moments and even entiredays of crankiness. | get cranky 
about all sorts of things... women’s issues, racism, rude people who defend their 
rudeness as theologically sound, 8:00 a.m. precepts, more reading than | want to 
do for class, mandatory sexual harassment seminars, the fact that | can’t get a 
coffee refill after 9:00 a.m... Hey, these things are facts of life. 

| recently found myself particularly cranky about the issue of violent images 
of women in film, specifically on the PTS campus. | had more than one unpleasant 
conversation in the cafeteria where | lost my cool and started to think | was crazy. 
So | came up with a solution: exorcism. Write it down once and for all. Do it 
rationally and do it well. Say your piece, and then get off your soapbox. So | did. 
The result is in this issue of the testament. 

Now that that’s finished, am | still cranky? Maybe. But is that necessarily 
such abad thing? |would guess that others of you out there are also cranky, and | 
do believe that’s o.k., as long as we are willing to take the risk of voicing our opinions 
clearly, responsibly, and out in the open, rather than confining our commentary to 
the lunch table, our rooms, or even our prayers (where God is usually on our side. ) 
Don't get me wrong-- by all means, pray; but don't stop there. Maybe our 
collective “crankiness” could become a creative force. 

This is not going to be another diatribe on dialogue. We all know what needs 
to be done, though gaining the courage to do it is another thing. But for those of 
you searching for away to begin, let me recommend to you the written word. There 
is some strange relief in unloading one’s burdens onto the page, in the hopes that 
others will help us carry them. 


For the Editors, 
Kate Blanchard 





by Jodi Mullet Bauman 
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Rape As Pastoral Care 


by Kate Blanchard, M.Div., senior 





Do you see what I see? A young, 
white woman ts taken from a car into a dark 
wood by two foul-looking white men. We 
watch, open-mouthed, as she is handcuffed 
behind her back, thrown down on the 
muddy ground, and stripped of her pants. 
She is raped, screaming, first by one man 
while the other watches, then ridiculed and 
raped by the other, then raped again by the 
first one. We see her face, full of terror and 
pain; we see their laughter and foul hatred 
and brutal disregard for her humanity. We 
then see a knife plunge to stab her multiple 
times in the chest. We see the two strangers 
stand over her with their shotguns, watch- 
ing as she writhes naked and dying on the 
ground in the mud. Finally, we are shocked 
to be relieved when she is put out of her 
misery by being shot in the back of the 
head. 


Rape as Invisible 


Does this seem to be an unfair 
portrayal of the film Dead Man Walking? 
After all, there is also an amazing example 
of pastoral care in this very same slick slice 
of cinema-tography, in which a nun tells 
one of the men who committed this prepos- 
terous crime that she loves him, as he is 
neatly escorted out of this world by six 
syringes. The way I have described the 
rape scene seems to render the redeeming 
parts of this movie invisible. I have acted 
as if they were not even there. 

Perhaps, then, you can relate to 
the shock I felt when I heard that not one, 
but two seminary courses this year have 
included this film (or in one case, only the 
last pertinent twenty-five minutes of it) as 
required watching for students, on the 
premise that the pastoral care contained 
therein is something we should see. I want 
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to be the first to admit that this claim is certainly valid; Susan Sarandon’s portrayal of Sister Helen 
Prajean displays grace most of us do not even hope to achieve in our lifetimes. But what I find 
problematic is that the rape scene has been treated as if it were not there. In neither class were 
students warned of the graphically violent scene they were about to see; and in neither class was 
there time afterwards for students to talk about how they were affected by the violent sexual images 
in the film. Why not? 

Perhaps I am overreacting. But I do not believe I am the only woman who left this film 
feeling almost as if I had been through the crime myself. I felt violated as I watched this woman’s 
body, which looked frighteningly like mine, tossed about as if she weighed nothing by men much 
stronger than she, and then laughed at and treated like a a toy for their amusement, a piece of gar- 
bage left to rot naked in the woods. Her screams of protest fell on deaf ears. (In fact, we do not 
even hear her screams because of the terribly cool soundtrack ringing in our ears— a soundtrack 
which I have since heard in bookstores or dorm rooms and which brings back those feelings of terror 
I experienced while watching this scene.) Her body was ripped apart without too much effort on her 
attackers’ parts. For a few days I could scarcely undress myself without pains in my stomach at the 
sight of my vulnerable female body. For a couple of weeks I had trouble sleeping because of the 
vividness of these images in my head. For a while I felt anxiety as I looked around the cafeteria of 
the seminary, knowing that many of the men in the room had seen this film and thus had also seen 
these images of the female body. 

“Images of women in the media’, as trendy as the phrase sounds, is not a subject to be 
overlooked by the church, nor to be shrugged off by students at this seminary who seem to think we 
are immune to such violence. Don’t be fooled. You are among the most naive of all Americans if 
you think you can sit in a seminary classroom without being in the vicinity of at least one woman 
who has experienced rape in her life. The statistics are staggering. Just because you haven’t heard 
the stories does not mean they aren’t there. Christians are not separate from the world in this re- 
spect. Rain falls on the just and the unjust. (And, contrary to popular belief, rape isn’t any more 
excusable when it happens to the alledgedly “unjust’.) 


Rape as Augmentation 


Maybe you think I’m getting off track. After all, Dead Man Walking is a film about capital 
punishment and pastoral care, not about rape. Rape is not a capital crime in this country, murder is. 
If this is true, why was the rape even in this film? Why was this necessary? (The film character was 
actually an amalgam of several real-life criminals, so the rape was included by the choice of the 
filmmakers.) Suppose he had “only” shot a young man in the woods; would we then not have been 
as prone to question our Own opinions about the death penalty? For myself, I must confess, I went 
into the film against the death penalty and came out wondering if I still was. But had Sean Penn’s 
character only killed someone from a distance with a gun, it would have been much easier for me to 
think, Well, what he did was wrong, but he still deserves a second chance. 

The filmmakers knew about viewers like me. They couldn’t let me get away with that. So 
they went for the emotional response, which they created by showing every disgusting detail of the 
torture of this woman. They pounded me with images, penetrated my imagination, stripped me of 
my emotional covering until I had almost nothing left of myself. I crept out of the theater in tears, 
feeling there was no one | could talk to about my experience. I felt ashamed of my body, ashamed of 
my emotions, and worst of all, ashamed of my very reaction to the film, when person after person 
spoke of what a fantastic movie it was. Was I making too much of a small thing? I was embarrassed 
to talk about it. I still am. 
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Who will give me pasto- 
ral care? Who will give pastoral 
care to rape victims in this school 
and in the church? Who will 
give pastoral care to the women 
who unwittingly watched this 
film for class? Who will give 
pastoral care to the gentle and 
well-meaning men who have 
now vividly seen the shame of 
which their bodies are capable? 
Who will give pastoral care to 
men who already have hostile 
feelings toward women? Who 
will give pastoral care to those of 
us who now have such an image 
of sex in our minds? And who 
will give pastoral care to the 
many people who hardly even 
thought twice about the rape in 
this film? 


Rape as Marketing Tech- 
nique 


If the rape in Dead Man 
Walking was not the most promi- 
nent image in your mind when 
you left the film, it is not really 
surprising. Rape has become 
quite chic these days. The rape 
(or murder) of a (usually white) 
woman is often thrown into a 
film to make the plot more 
exciting. It is the catalyst which 
gets things moving. We see it so 
often that we hardly even register 
that it is there. Think about some 
other movies you’ ve seen. Do 
you even remember the artistic 
rape/murder scene in The Usual 
Suspects, in which a woman is 
raped by gangsters and then shot 
by her husband to prove he is 
stronger than they? Have you heard about or seen currently in theaters one of the new genre of U.S.- 
president-rapes-and/or-has-sex-with-and-beats-and/or-murders-a-woman-in-the-White-House-and- 
then-covers-it-up films (Absolute Power and Murder at 1600)? Do you remember the “comical” 
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rape scene in Robin Hood: Prince of Thieves? Or how about the oh-so-sophisticated and politically 
nuanced rape in Rob Roy, after which Jessica Lange keeps it a secret to preserve her honor and her 
husband’s life? Then there’s always Thelma and Louise— did you remember: the fact that a man 
was shot by a renegade woman with a quick temper, or the fact that he was in the process of raping 
her friend when he was shot? What about Cape Fear? Leaving Las Vegas? Presumed Innocent? 
How about the suggested (and sanctioned) rape in Braveheart? 

I am not, by a long shot, saying that all of these movies are bad movies. Some of these rapes 
are historically accurate. But the issue of rape needs to be dealt with as a heinous crime in and of 
itself, not exploited for skin shots or added as spice in a mediocre film plot. The way rape is por- 
trayed in numerous films contributes to the fact that most of us are “used to” images of violence 
against women. (I'll bet everyone remembers the explicit and suggested rapes against men in Pulp 
Fiction, Deliverance, Prince of Tides, and The Shawshank Redemption. This doesn’t go down quite 
so easily.) It creeps silently into our psyches, until we are able to dismiss the bloody, subordinated 
images of women as normal or peripheral and put them aside in order to get to the “real point” of the 
movie at hand. 

Pornography now disguises itself as respectable moviemaking; that is, if you add flashy 
camerawork and well-known male actors (you won’t see many well-known actresses raped and 
murdered in the first five minutes of a film), or perhaps a supposedly stimulating intellectual twist. 
And never is a rape victim fat or ugly or otherwise pathetic looking; the audience isn’t allowed to be 
grossed out by her body. She is always beautiful, in order that the scene can remain at least slightly 
erotic in the minds of viewers. I think it is also important to note that the almost exclusively young 
adult, white rape victims render women of color invisible, as well as children and the middle-aged 
and elderly. I am not suggesting that I want to see more black rape victims on film. (I am grateful to 
the makers of A Time to Kill for at least not explicitly showing every moment of a little girl going 
through such an appaling act. The description at the end of the film is more than effective.) What I 
am suggesting is that the rape we see in the media 1s not a realistic portrayal of rape in our society. 
The victims’ voices are usually left unheard. A movie like The Accused is rare, in which the entire 
plot revolves around a rape from the victim’s point of view, and which forces us, the audience, to 
face the darkest parts of ourselves— the cowardly, the enraged, the accusing. 


Rape as Exposure 


I am aware that I have made myself very vulnerable in writing this article. My own issues 
are being exposed for all of you to see. Rape brings up all sorts of feelings which are usually left 
under the surface. You can see that I seem to find rape worse than murder; you can see that I am 
especially protective of women’s lives and perhaps somewhat lax about men’s; you can see that I am 
extremely sensitive about images in film. Can you blame me? If you think I am crazy, ask yourself 
what you thought about upon leaving the film Dead Man Walking. Were you thinking about capital 
punishment? About Sister Helen? About scary, ignorant people who live out in the middle of 
nowhere? All of these are legitimate possibilities; the film was full of issues and images which we 
all— as individuals and as the body of Christ— need to think about, as well as act upon. But let me 
ask you one last question: If you weren’t thinking about rape, why not? 
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Of fences 


by Camilla Slok, Th.M., Denmark 


“Where I come from”, she kept saying 
insistingly “everything is different.” From the tone of 
her voice anyone could tell that to her “different” 
clearly means better. . 

So, where does she come from? Well, some- 
where in Europe where the blond-haired and blue- 
eyed people rave wildly with snow bears; 
where Viking horns and Greenlandic eskimos are 
thrown around in the streets... 

Okay, that’s a stereotype of Denmark. How- 
ever, things are really very different. I will explain in 
which ways. 





I think a good way to explore the difference 
would be to probe into the meaning of the word ‘offence’. This is a word that does not exist in Danish (which 
in itself is probably pretty telling). On the other hand, ‘offence’ is often used in English. If you ask for my 
explanation of what offence means, I would say that it seems to mean something like making a fool of some- 
one, hurting somebody’s pride and honor. And it is universally assumed here in America that if someone 
“offends” someone else then what this person did was ‘wrong’. It was offensive. What I have found very 
curious is just how many things are considered to be wrong; Americans have so many ways to trespass a 
person’s pride and honor. 

The educational system that I partook in at the University of Copenhagen praises active engagement 
and the willingness to contribute to the ever ongoing discussions that any University should have. In the 
auditory, the professor will give a lecture, assuming that the students have read the text and are interested in 
the subject. They should be so interested that they bother to interrupt and ask the professor for further expla- 
nation. Other students are expected to listen to the evolving discussion and contribute with whatever construc- 
tive reading/experience/opinion they have. Often no one will agree on anything, but light will be shed from 
very different angles. 

Coming to Princeton, I soon realized that the normal procedure here is quite different. What was 
mostly wished for from the educational system here was that the students would not speak up if they dis- 
agreed. When IJ asked why this was, students said they were afraid of repercussions from the professors. 
Likewise, if they did not think another student presented an issue thoroughly enough, they would not say 
anything. To speak up and say for instance: “I think the case could be viewed in the way you do, but do we 
not then overlook .. etc., etc.?” 1s considered offensive. People here become very narrow-eyed and frowning 
when I ask them what the consequences of their opinions are. 

At the University of Copenhagen, the best thing you can do is try to help each other formulate the 
broadest and most adequate sense of an issue. Therefore, you speak up in our educational system. Actually, if 
you never engaged in any discussion at the university-auditories, people would ask you why you chose to 
attend the university. 


Of course it can be hard to experience and come to terms with the fact that people around you com- 


continued page 12 
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On prisons and freedom 


(An eisogetical contemplation of Romans 7:24-25) 


Iam my own prison; 

I am my own prisoner; 

I am my own prison-guard. 

Who will free me from this body of sin and death? 


I keep dragging this dead body around with me; 
I cannot break the chains. 


This dead body ... 


I must work harder ... 

I have too much to do... 

It is not yet good enough .... 

I am locked inside my own thoughts - 
Why does no one speak with me? 

I hide within myself, afraid. 

No one knows where I am. 


I] am my own prison; 

J am my own prisoner; 

Iam my own prison-guard. 

Who will free me from this body of sin and death? 


THANKS BE TO GOD THROUGH MY LORD, JESUS CHRIST! 


Speak, says my God, 
Iam here. I will listen. 
Pray, says my God, 

Give wings to your spirit. 
Pray, and be free. 


Cry, says my God, 

I will see your tears. 

My sons and daughters will see your tears. 
Open your eyes, says my God, 

You will see their tears. 

Open your ears, says my God, 

You will hear their cries. 





We are not all our own prisons. 
We are not all our own prisoners. 
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We are not all our own prison-guards. 


Many are locked up in the thoughts of 
others, 

Having worked too hard, 

Having thought too much, 

Having thought differently. 


Many are locked up in the thoughts of 
others, 

Having no chance, 

Having no Say, 

Losing their voice. 


Why does no one speak with them? 
We hide within ourselves, afraid. 
No one knows where they are. 

We refuse to see. 

We refuse to hear. 


Who will free us from this body of sin and 


death? 


THANKS BE TO GOD, THROUGH OUR LORD, 


Heo GURISIN 


Speak, says our God, 

Iam here. I will listen. 
Pray, says our God, 

Give wings to their spirits. 
Pray, and bring freedom. 


I have walked this lonely road, says our 
Lord. 

I have seen the tears. I have heard the cries. 
I have touched the pain. I have felt the 
pain. 

I have freed you, and you, and you, from 
this body of sin and death. 


THANKS BE TO GOD, THROUGH OUR LORD, 
JESUS. GHRISE: 


Kathleen M. Griffin 
Princeton 
May 12, 1995 
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continued from page 9 

pletely disagree, but it is really a matter of perspective. If you are used to discussing, as we are from day one 
at elementary school and up in the Danish educational system, it really does not hurt to learn both to formu- 
late one’s own views and to learn from others’ views. After all, an educational system should be a continuing 
workshop. It should be a place to develop and experiment one’s craziest opinions and see how things go. 


I have found the attitude of most students at PTS (whom I really like and care for) problematic. For 
the most part students here will not ever dare to engage in a real discussion . For some reason, any interesting 
discussion is too “important” to people and therefore the possibility of offending somebody is too real. This 
is the last thing people want to do here. We are all encouraged by the common culture here not to say any- 
thing, which amounts to pretending that we actually do accept what is being said. This, however, is not the 
truth. There is probably hardly anything that the students here agree on, and I really don’t think that they need 
to agree. But the educational system should encourage the disagreements to be spoken out openly. The 
students themselves should start saying what they think. In what other way do we learn something new than 
from engaging, discussing, and changing our views? 

The art of discussion is one that takes practice. It needs to be learned. What I am speaking in favor of 
is not the somewhat misconstrued idea that you have an ethical obligation to tell somebody else what you 
think of them, e.g. that they are sinners and should repent. I am actually talking about learning from different 
views. Any educational institution, including PTS, should be a learning institution, not an institution where 
people want to pretend that they were born knowing everything about their own theology. I have heard people 
here saying proudly that they have never changed their faith, their theology, or theif belief in what Christianity 
is about. These types of students have failed, as has the Institution. These students need not go to an educa- 
tional system. We are not talking 
about ‘education’ if people don’t 


change their opin- 


I actually 
theologically ap- 
pate in discussions 
issues. The Word 
Word. That means 
from the pulpit 
means a discus- 
engagement every 
The living Word 





ions in three years. 


consider it very 
propriate to partici- 
on the difficult 

of God 1s a living 
more than speaking 
every Sunday. It 
sion and cricitical 
day of the week. 

of God means the 


ability to acknowledge that I might learn something from addressing the important issues. If there was nothing 
to learn from the world and nothing worthwhile to teach the world, the living Word of God would be dead. 
Jesus didn’t stay out of trouble because he was afraid to be considered wrong. He did not worry about saying 
all the offensive and wrong things. He said them, and he changed the world by listening and answering, 
sometimes even with a question. 


I do realize that it is almost impossible to encourage people to actually talk together, instead of 
gossiping and back-stabbing or flat out saying “‘you foolish idiot and sinner”. However, I believe we are all 
idiots and sinners in front of God. How can anybody possibly say that they know better than the other stu- 
dents? Better than the professors? That they know God’s will? I actually find that blasphemous. 

There are so many issues to be discussed, so many problems in front of all of us. Becoming a pastor is a 
long way from entering the paradise of heaven. Being a pastor means being among people who have the very 
same opinions as the ones you don’t like here. We can all learn something from each other: fundamentalists, 
liberals, middle-of-the-roads, ignorants, and atheists. Nobody can contain the full answer. There is no shame in 
that. This is why we have educational systems. Learning the art of discussion through education should prepare 
us to face the many problems which lie ahead of the universal Christian Church. Among them is the whole 
discussion on how Christianity can survive as a religion in a pluralistic world. There is the problem of ecumeni- 
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cal work as well. These prob- 
lems will not be solved with- 
out genuine engagement. 
Rather, the Christian Church 
will encounter its own down- 
fall if She is not able to accept 
the diversity of human beings. 


I am going home in 
four weeks. I have learned 
something about the cultural 
fences that exist here. The lack 
of interest in truly engaging 
oneself on difficult issues is due 
to the many fences people set 
up around themselves and 
around others. I think we 
should get rid of those fences. 
We should get rid of the crip- 
pling fear offences, and start 
talking. 


Camilla Slgk, along with 
Jeff Beemer, David Norwood 
and Stefan Schenk are the 
founders of a new society. The 
Hypatia society was founded 
Spring 1997 as a forum in 
which the attendants are invited 
to read the same texts, chosen 
by members of the society in 
order to engage and discuss 
these texts for a fuller under- 
standing. 





Dirty Words 


Kathleen M. Griffin,Ph.D. Candidate 


“Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. Nothing 
is covered up that will not be revealed, or hidden that will not be known. 
Therefore whatever you have said in the dark shall be heard in the light, 
and what you have whispered in private rooms shall be proclaimed upon 
the housetops.” (The Gospel according to Luke, 12:1b-3, Revised Stan- 
dard Version) 


(Based on Luke 12:1b-3) 


A little five-year-old girl came home from kindergarten one day. 
All of a sudden, her response to anything and everything was, “Oh, shit!” 

‘“What’s for dinner tonight?” she asked. 

“Spinach,” was my Mom’s reply. 

“Oh, shit!” 

Mom was stunned! “What did you say?!” 

“Oh, shit!” my little sister repeated. 

This went on for several days. Finally Dad sat down to talk to her 
about it. 

“Do you know what shit is?” he asked. 

“It’s a word that everybody uses,” she replied innocently. 

“Perhaps. But do you know what it means?” 

“No.” 

“Shit is excrement, feces, B.M’s.” Dad explained. 

“Oh, gross!! That’s disgusting!!”) My sister was shocked. She 
never said “shit” again — that is, until she was a teenager. 

“Shit” is a dirty word. Feces, excrement, bowel movements — 
this is dirty stuff. It smells. It is disgusting! No one wants to touch it with 
a ten foot pole! I have noticed that there are other kinds of “dirty words” 
around. Things that no one wants to touch. These are words that people 
whisper furtively, behind their hands so that no one across the room can 
read their lips. Words that make “polite” society shudder or laugh. These 
are words that remind a society that pretends to be clean that life is not all 
clean. After all, for a healthy person, shit is a part of daily life. We don’t 
like to talk about it, but it 1s there. 

There are other kinds of “dirty words” that represent things, people, 
ideas that are inevitable, unavoidable parts of life. “Proper” society, “po- 
lite” society, much of W.A.S.P. (White Anglo-Saxon Protestant) society 
would usually prefer not to think about such things. We might not neces- 
sarily say that such things are “dirty,” but they are, well, “unclean,” and 
therefore, also “untouchable”: 

Poverty 

Racism 

AIDS 

Homosexuality 

W.A.S.P.-Americans are probably not the only people for whom these 
words are dirty. But I am a straight W.A.S.P. woman, reacting against my 
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own society. We look down upon poverty. We deny racism. We 
are paralyzed by the very thought of AIDS. We fear homosexual- 
ity. The world, in our humble W.A.S.P.-American opinions, would 
be a much better place if the dirt were cleaned up — if everyone 
else would just become “proper” and “polite” as we are. We do not 
want to touch ideas, things, people that are unclean. We would 
simply prefer to flush the shit down the toilet so we don’t have to 
look at it, smell it, touch it, or think about it any more. Life would 
be cleaner and more comfortable that way. 

But are these words truly “dirty words”? Jesus had some 
things to say about words spoken in the dark, about words whis- 
pered in private. Jesus had some things to say about things that we 
would cover up or hide — or flush down the toilet, as it were. 

What would happen if ... 

POVERTY 

RACISM 

AIDS 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

were heard in the light and proclaimed upon the housetops? 
What would happen if these words were revealed and made known? Do you shudder to think about it? What 
might you learn about LIFE if you began to recognize these words as inevitable, unavoidable parts of life? 

Pain is a terrible part of life. Of course we would prefer to avoid pain. It hurts. It is awful. It can even 
be fatal. But sometimes we just cannot avoid it. And sometimes pain is a necessary part of growth. And 
sometimes, even sometimes, one person grows from someone else’s pain. And sometimes, even sometimes, this 
growth redeems the pain. 

Did Jesus suffer for his own pleasure? Did Jesus suffer for no reason at all? All through many centuries, 
how many people’s lives have been touched, changed, grown because of Jesus’ pain? Has Jesus’ pain ever 
touched you? Has anyone’s pain ever touched you? Or is pain another one of those dirty words that needs to be 
whispered quietly behind closed doors? 

In my admittedly limited conversations with people suffering from poverty, racism, and AIDS, or with 
homosexual people suffering from the effects of a homophobic society, I have learned much about life, love, and 
the depths of God’s grace. The “proper” and “polite” W.A.S.P.-American values that govern so much of our 
society, indeed that seem to govern so much of the whole world, leave so many people with no where to turn, 
except to God. They have so often learned that God’s love is all-sufficient. God’s love never fails. These people 
have gained deep wisdom and even joy from their own suffering. Would we be so ignorant as to refuse to hear 
the wisdom of God? 

Poverty, racism, AIDS, and homosexuality are painful words, not dirty words. People who suffer be- 
cause of them have an important message for W.A.S.P.-America. Their message of God’s grace needs to be 
proclaimed loudly from the rooftops, in the full light of day. These people need not suffer needlessly. If W.A.S.P.- 
America can grow, if W.A.S.P.-America will not be afraid to grow, the pain and suffering caused by poverty, 
racism, AIDS, and homophobia just might be redeemed. So much of this pain comes because narrow-minded 
people would prefer to avoid, deny, escape from anything that might possibly tarnish their image. Perhaps, 
however, the brightness of this pain will merely burn the dross away from W.A.S.P.-America and reveal the 
golden nugget of humanity that we all share in common. 

Will we deny Christ? Will we deny the pain and suffering of Christ’s cross? We then will also deny the 
wholeness and integrity of life that can result only when we are ready to embrace fully the suffering of Christ, 
the suffering of the many Christs in our midst whom we cannot fail to see or hear if only we will look and listen, 
instead of flushing them down the toilet. 

Let us no longer deny poverty, racism, AIDS and homosexuality. Let us no longer whisper these words 
behind closed doors. But let us proclaim loudly the good news of God’s great love that these words can teach us. 
Amen. 
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Superior Trail 


The forest emerges fresh and foggy, memory [a 
Still pulsing with the dance of crickets crazed and vibrant ) 









Under the ferocity of cold and swilring starlight. 
Wind sucks and snaps the tent walls: 
Blury eyes open, reluctant bodies pivot toward the fly 
And boot-shy feet sink and wabble in the soggy mulch. 
Bacon cracks, over-powering the pine-sharpt air 
| With carniverous savor, and potatoes brown in fervor. 
The grub-seared pans are scrubbed like sequoias sawed: 
The idealism bows to practicality, orphaning 
Obstinant the patience-cut crevices of past exertion. 
iN 
Before camp-break, the breeze caresses the silence: 
All is shy, all is green and golden under 
The shimmering young-day; dewy baptism 
Immerses a fern-filled hopper of birch, uplifting fronds 
And branches to receive the sanctifying word. 
Here new life begins: in this consecrated kingdom, 
In this little Eden, in you and me. 
For it as though we trespassed Seis ate a hii eee 
The forbidden furloughs of the seraphic soldiery, 
The murderous guardians of the Tree of Life, 
And tread thankful and unknowing in the vineyard of home. 


Stephen Wehr, M.Div. Senior 
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Abortion and Christian Political Protest 


by Ginny Richards 


The Problem 


Americans were appalled by the recent beating and suffocation of a newborn infant by his 
young parents. That the killing took place in a Delaware hotel room only adds to our horror, but if 
this young woman had entered a New Jersey clinic just days before and allowed a doctor to termi- 
nate her pregnancy, her actions would have been seen as the reasonable exercise of free choice. One 
might scoff at this comparison, but it continues to serve as a glaring reminder of our inconsistent 
laws and thinking. Was this child any less human prior to its birth? Does its mere location and size 
define its humanity? Pundits in the press have argued that the mother would have been more respon- 
sible if she had simply exercised her freedom several months earlier and terminated the pregnancy. 
Even though this is legal, at what point exactly would it have been more morally acceptable? At 
what point in her pregnancy was this “product of conception” not a living human being? 

In the field of medicine and the broader scientific community there is now virtual unanimity 
in the belief that human life begins at conception (the union of a sperm with an ovum). This biologi- 
cal fact remains practically undisputed. (That some within the Presbyterian Church (USA) debate 
about whether a living fetus is a human being has no bearing on the truth of the matter.) So, it 
appears that the question is not whether or not abortion at any stage destroys human life; rather it is a 
question of whether abortion laws have some correspondence to what is morally right (of course ’m 
presupposing that murder is wrong). Roe vs. Wade made it legal for women to terminate their preg- 
nancies, not because it was found that the fetus is not human, but on the basis of privacy and free 
choice. Most popular arguments defending abortion’s legality appeal to the inconvenience of an 
unwanted pregnancy. Perhaps pregnancy would disrupt a promising young woman’s plans for 
college or a career. Perhaps she simply could not afford to have a child. Perhaps bringing such a 
child into a cruel world seems unkind. Undoubtedly, an unplanned pregnancy presents any number 
of painful and overwhelmingly difficult situations. We cannot deny the agony a woman in this 
situation faces. But of course none of these reasons address the crucial matter in dispute. 

Further, many argue that it is a great advance for women to have secured their right to repro- 
ductive freedom. No longer is a woman subject to the bondage of pregnancy or motherhood if the 
situation is not “right” for her. However, this freedom comes with an unspeakable price tag. It 
includes the knowledge she must carry with her that she played a role in ending the life of her child. 
[t is grieving the loss of that child on the anniversaries of its death. It is a broken relationship with 
her Creator and the inability to forgive herself. Is this truly freedom? Carrying such a burden seems 
to me a bondage of the worst sort. 

It cannot be denied, however, that many women feel great relief after having their pregnan- 
cies terminated. In fact, some do not ever seem to experience regret. They may feel they are able to 
get happily on with their lives. But is emotional response the fundamental factor in discerning what 
is right and wrong? On that basis any criminal without remorse would be judged without guilt. 


Legality and Morality 


Of course, Western culture as far back as the Old Testament has honored a distinction be- 
tween crime on the one hand and sin on the other. At times these categories overlap; at other times, 
they do not. To most it is quite obvious that sins such as murder and rape should also be legally 
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prohibited; that is, they should be crimes. On the other hand, laws against, say, coveting your 
neighbor’s ox seem to be misplaced. So, is the matter of abortion analogous to coveting one’s 
neighbor’s ox or taking innocent human life? Declarations against “legislating morality” with 
respect to abortion assume that abortion is more like coveting than killing. On this assumption many, 
including Christians, contend that the government should be neutral in the decision of whether or not 
a woman Carries a pregnancy to term. This thinking has led us to abortion on demand across our 
country. Abortion during the second and third trimesters is legal in many states.2 Washington, DC 
law, for example, allows for abortions past the point of viability if necessary to preserve the life or 
“health” of the mother. The use of the word “health” here is so broadly defined that it seems to 
function as a euphemism for “any reason.” 

The very legal system we rely on for our own personal protection against criminal activity is 
the system which has sanctioned the killing of the most innocent, weak and vulnerable among us. 
The paradigm for our laws should be the protection of innocent life. To urge otherwise is to intro- 
duce a schizophrenic view of the purpose for legal structures. Moreover, Christians who insist 
Christian convictions don’t apply at this point will be quite unconvincing when they urge Christian 
political participation in other areas. 

Do pro-choice citizens really want a society in which much of the population believes that 
abortion is murder and yet, nevertheless, concedes it should be legal? If I think abortion in most 
circumstances is murder, it should be unthinkable to anyone that I should support its legality. On the 
contrary, it should be expected that I would do all that is within my power to bring about the reversal 
of laws which, so far as I can tell, sanction the shedding of innocent blood. Thus for me and anyone 
else with similar convictions, the only relevant arguments to the contrary are those which give 
reasons to doubt that abortion is murder. Why then is there so much talk of principles such as 
freedom and self-determination, when such principles would never trump the proscription against 
murder in other circumstances? 


The Offer of The Church 


I believe we, the Church, have a better solution to offer a woman facing an unplanned preg- 
nancy. Unfortunately, the mainline church is now offering scorpions in place of bread. To reverse 
this, we must recognize unplanned pregnancies as our problem, not simply the problem of an “irre- 
sponsible” couple. We must offer practical help to these mothers and we must care for their un- 
wanted children. When necessary, we must also help to lead post-abortal women into forgiveness 
and full restoration with God. Crisis Pregnancy Centers all over the country are doing just that. 

Unfortunately, the social scorn attached to the work of CPCs makes involvement with them 
seem unacceptable according to prevalent social prejudices. The Church, however, must obey God 
rather than culture. In the present situation, involvement with the work of CPCs is in fact a tacit 
form of counter-cultural social protest. But all too often, even we Christians are not willing to 
withstand the pressures that would make us conform; we are not willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary to help these women and their children. One church woman remarked, “Maybe you want 
to raise all those unwanted babies. I don’t. That’s why I’m pro-choice.” 1! The individualism so 
prevalent in our society is a significant reason young women feel forced to terminate their pregnan- 
cies. The testimonies I have heard bear witness to the fact that most women do not wish to end their 
pregnancies; at the very least it is a painful decision. However, many voices, even within the 
Church, declare that in difficult situations the only expedient and responsible decision is termination. 
Many such women receive little indication that anyone will be there to help them through the diffi- 
cult months, or help care for their baby. These mothers are our society’s widows. Scripture clearly 
mandates that we the Church have the responsibility to care for them: “Religion that God our Father 
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accepts as pure and faultless is this: to look after 
orphans and widows in their distress” (James 1:27). 
So, given the current state of affairs of 
our society with respect to abortion, Christian 
political protest is unavoidable. Insofar as one 
seeks for such protest to be a witness to Christ’s 
love, one must do this by peaceful means alone. 
Through education, writing to religious and politi- 
cal leaders, voting, supporting ministries such as 
Crisis Pregnancy Centers, teaching absti- 
| nence to young people, and 
speaking our convictions 
concerning the value 
of all human life, 
we can help initiate 
reform. It is our 
duty to provide 
information to 
women facing 
unplanned pregnan- 
cies regarding the 
truth about abortion 
and its frequently 
harmful physical, 
emotional, and 
spiritual aftermath. 
And to the Christian 
convinced that most 
abortions performed consti- 
tute the murder of an innocent 
human being, making one’s own 
body a barrier between the preg- 
nant woman and the abortionist’s 
vacuum seems quite appropriate. 
Our most powerful weapon, how- 
ever, is prayer. Protest without prayer 
F amounts to Pelagian works-righteous- 
ness. The power of the Holy Spirit is 
necessary for convicting those within the 
Church, particularly its mainline leaders. 
Until then we cannot expect to see such 
conviction outside the Church. 


1 Quoted in Terry Schlossberg and Elizabeth Achtemeier, Not My Own: Abortion & the 
Marks of the Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), p. 10. 


2Richard Leiter, National Survey of State Laws (Washington, DC: Gale Research Inc., 
Eastword Publications Development, Inc., 1993), 189-207. 
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Open Arms 
by Brian Doles, M.Div., Mid. 


Why don’t people just come out of the closet? 
Why doesn’t Jimmy Bob or Sally Sue 
simply share with us all his or her 
SEXUALITY? 
After all at seminary we’re a caring, sharing place. 
Why don’t people talk about their problems in an open 
manner-- why meet in secret? 
I mean, it’s no big deal to me. 
What I mean is-- if a good friend told me he was 
GAY 
I could handle it. 
Oh I wouldn’t know what to say, 
but I’d try and feign politeness. 
I'd say with the utmost pastoral urgency 


“T guess it must be tough for you. You know we’re all sinners 


(at least in the Reformed tradition) 
‘but I think you’re a person just like me and you 


know think of it this way maybe you aren’t really gay-- maybe you’ re just a late 


blooming heterosexual-- have you thought of that?” 
Oh, I am sure things would be the same between me 


and my friend-- after all he just thinks he’s GAY-- there’s just that special woman 


out there for him... 

that’1] tuuuuurnn his head around. 

I’m sure that my friend’s not GAY 

But what if he is gay? I can’t relate! 

Maybe I'll patronize him with a comment every 


few months on how his sexuality is coming along or maybe I’1I talk about homosexual ordina 
tion-- that’s a safe topic-- everyone’s got an opinion these days. 
What if I talk about theology, current events, the weather channel-- the usual guy stuff-- those 


are safe topics 








A Tiny Request 


from a post-something someone trying to believe... 


by Jay Peur (overheard by Kent Annan somewhere 
between the chapel and Stuart) 


Please don’t tell me 
that I need more uncertainty. 


Maybe tell: 
the drowning man to drink, 
the falling woman to just let go, 
the comatose boy to relax, 
the crippled girl to sit. 


Tell the hell-bound to dress warm, 
and the t.v. to sell more shit. 


But don’t insult me 
and say all I really need 
is more ambiguity. 











What if we talk about everything but what it means to be gay at seminary-- yeah that sounds safe 


to me 

I mean I'd like to, but what can I say? I’m not gay. 
You know, I see why people want to stay in the 
closet at seminary-- 

The whole thing’s just uncomfortable. 

But if you want to come out of the closet 

Pll sort of, maybe, perhaps listen. 

Hey, that’s what friends are for. 
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